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‘Nick Carter and the Broken Dagger; 
OR, 
 .THE BLACK MAN FROM BORNEO. 
By the author of “NICHOLAS CARTER.” — 
CHAPTER i “Oh! I begin to remember. The trouble took 


THE PRISONER. place in a Regent street jewelry shop, I believe?” 
“Part of it, sir. There seems to be a good deal 


The warden of Old Bailey Prison, in London, was ‘ : 
‘back of it. The prisoner was up for examination in 


in his private office when the head keeper of the 
_ prison came in, . 4 
He did not look up from the work he was doing, 
but asked: 
‘What j is it, Markle?” 
“A man wants to see the prisoner, Jan Pallog,” re- 


t oe ithe head keeper, 


police court this morning and was remanded for an- ~ 
other examination to-morrow, when it is supposed 
that other charges will be brought against him.” 
“There was something about a valuable diamond, 
wasn’t there ?” 
“Yes, sir; a diamond rae: in Soules and intended * 
for the crow n of the Queen of Roumelia,” : 


th 


The warden laid down his pen and swung eroene “Pallog ail taking it home, ‘wasn’t he?” 
in his chair. “Well, he was supposed to be, sir, but I understand | 
“Pallog?” he repeated. “Pallog? Odd name. he really tried to steal the diamond.” ; 
Who is he?” . “Indeed!” 
“He is a Roumelian, and he is held ona charge of _ “Yes; he faked a story about how the stone was sl 
~ assault with: intent to. kill. oe Spat ; \ i Sgn stolen from him in Nias York.’ T he Roumelian ¢ con ie 
11 squid NNR ON eee oes pee eee 


sul-general in that city engaged the famous detect- 
ive, Nick Carter, to investigate the matter.” 

“And I suppose Carter spotted Pallog.” 

“He did. The three men knownas the Carter de- 
tectives chased Pallog across the ocean, recovered 
the stone, gave it to the Roumelian minister here, 
and Pallog was arrested when he tried to kill young 
Patsy—one of the Carters, you know.” 


“Yes, I know. So the Carters are in London, are 
they ?”’ 

“They are. 

’ Carters will bririg charges against. him for, having 

fried to. murder Patsy on board the steamship 

Umbria, and it is supposed that the Roumelian min- 


Pallog is held inthe hope that the 


"ister will also charge him. with robbery.” 

“And at present he is held only on the charge of 
assault 2” | 

“That's all, rSig,: 
“It’s enough. He'll get a Jong term for that.” 
“Sure, for the evidence is'as plain as daylight.” 
“Well, what about this visitor?” 
“THe says sas is a countryman of Pallog’s, and wants 


‘to advise him.” 
“Ts he a lawyer?” 
“He didn’t say SO, but I suppose ‘he is.’ 
. “Bring him in ‘here.’ / 
Markle, the head keeper, went out and retur neds in 


“a moment with a dark-complexioned man, we wore > 


a heavy black beard; 
The warden. looked at him sharply. 
Sas) “Do you want to see Jan Pallog?” he asked. » ; 


CMT day? was the reply, in good Bees but with a 
a thick accent. 
“Are you a relation of his?” \ 
“*No, sir’ 
pe AEST inch! 
“Yes; 1 knew him.in my country.” 
3 “What is your name; ram 
- “Paul V lastock.’ is 


a 


ue rd “Where. were you ae gat yah him she 
“Th Adrianople.”” Se ay Rape ary 
| Ase bo es lawyer ” as SF erie ee, ae 
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like to see you. 


aT 


iam in my own country.” i 
“Why do you wish to see-him?’ + 92 ae a 
“T want to offer to help him. He should have a iS 
It is his right, isn’t it?” . a 
“Certainly.” i ae, 
“Well, your law may not allow me to’ deind him 1 in 
court, but I might be able tovengage a lawyer for~ 
him.” ee 
“And you want to ask him about that.” | ) 


lawyer. 


“That is ail, unless he should wish to send some 
message to his family.” 2s haat 


“Very well.’ We will ask the prisoner if he would ie 
If he says yes, and you are willing * 
to be searched before going to nae there wi be 00 
objection,,’ | 
“Must I be searched ?” 
“That is the as ota 
“Then I agree.” i . e i 
The warden nodded to Markle, who. Hehe out. 
When the-head keeper returned, he said: 
“The ‘prisoner would like to see Mr. Vlastock.” 
“Very well; sear¢h him.” eral 
Markle examined Viastock’s pockets, felt of th 
linings of his clothes, and declared that he found 


nothing to prevent the visit. i het 


Then Vlastock was led to.a room which was divided | 
into two parts by an iron grating that reached from 


the floor to the aa Me i 


while another guard went to Bais the Prisoner. 
At last Pallog came in. 1 eee 
He was dressed in the same clothes that he had. 
worn while crossing the ocean. sa ae v 
As he had not yet been tried j in court, he had not 
been compelled to put on a ptison uniform. | si 45 a 
Pallog’ was on one side of the iron gr ating, Vias-_ 
tock on the other. | MaRS rh i, i 
_A. guard stayed on the ice with “Ballos' ako, 60 
that the conversation between ‘the two men ¥ 
heard by two officers ‘of the prison. CON ae he ry 
_Viastock shook hands with, the prisoner throw zh 
“the Bititg, aes ea es a ET: 


~ is more valuable than any other in the world. 


understand it. 
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“How goes it?” he asked, in Roumelian. 
responded Pallog. “I wish there 
Ask the guard if we can’t 


“As you see,” 
was better light here. 
have another gas jet.” 

‘This answer was in Roumelian, and, in the same 
language, Vlastock said: 

“Guard, can’t we have a little more light?” 

Neither of the guards stirred. 

The one on Vlastock’s side of the grating was sit- 
ting on a chair near the door. 

On the prisoner’s side the guard was walking 
slowly back and forth. 

“Ttisveall right,” remarked Pallog. 
them understand our language.” 

“Then we can talk freely,” said Vlastock. 


“Neither of 


“Just as if we were alone.” 
oa ees of your trouble by a a in ae 
newspapers.’ 
“T suppose so.” 
“Ts At serious, Jan?”- 
I should say so! 


“Serious! It will be imprison- 


ment for life if I let them try me.” 


“That's bad. How did you happen to get into such 
a scrape?’ 
“Didn’t you hear about the diamonds ?” asked Pal- 


' log, with a look of surprise. 


“T heard some menition of a diamond, ch did not 
What about it?” 


“Why, Paul, I had obtained a stone in Borage that 


it for the queen, but I decided while I was crossing 
America that I could’ make good use of it myself.” 
“sees 


«] pretended that it had been stolen. Then some 


devilish sharp American detectives got on my track 


and took it away from me. They stole the diamond, 
Paul, and put in place of it a worthless piece of glass. 
I tried to sell that piece of glass to a jeweler. Then, 
when the detective showed up with the genuine stone, 
I was so crazy with rage that'I tried to As him, but 


j 
he was too quick for me, and here I am.’ 


Viastock thought a moment, 


OP She Hi LY 


I got 


Boe ' sf 


“TI suspected that there must be something of that 
sort,” he said, “and that was why I didn’t give my full 
name when I called to see you.” ‘ 

“That was right,” returned the prisoner, “if you 
had said that you were my brother they might not 
have let you see me.” ; 

“Yes, they would; but if they knew I was your 
brother they might watch us more carefully.” 

“Certainly. Tell me, Paul, have you thought of 
some way to get me out of here?” 

“T am thinking now.” 

The prisoner’s eyes flashed. 

“Give mea day’s liberty,” he whispered, “and I will 
get that stone again, and we will both be rich—im- 
mensely rich, Paul!” . 

“You say you could get that stone again,” he said, 


coolly. “Tell me, are you sure it is so valuable?” 


“T have the word of the New York diamond dealers 
forte 

“What makes you think you can get it again?” 

“TI think so because it is worth any effort. I would 
not let anything stand in the way. I would kill the 
man who has it!” 

“And that man is— 

“The Roumelian minister.” 

“Would you kill him?” 

“Tf necessary; but it won’t be, isp he will send the » 


sane 


stone by messenger to Adrianople.” 
“And you would tackle the MESsERB ER: ?” 
“Ves. bes 
“Won’t the stone be kept here for cutting? ” 
“Possibly ; or they may send it to Amsterdam. In 


“any case, it will be in the hands of a messenger. I, 


can watch the minister’s house, follow the messen- 
ger #4 | 
isee3 but e do that you must be free.” 
“Of course.’ 
“Well, Jan, I think ise S$ a way.” 
“Good! What 
“Wait. This stone will be valuable enough to 
make both of us rich. Is that what you say?” 
it is.” | he alt 


\ 


Nie Soe ws . Sex 


_ take your place. 


vay, “Be. patient. 


‘ 
Mou 


‘ 


4 
“Now, I would work hard for many years to be 
rich?’ , 
Wa. frye 


“Why shouldn’t I spend a year or two in jail for 
the same purpose?” 
Behe, 
“I say that I would be willing to spend a year or 
two in jail, if I knew that I would be a very rich man 
, when I got out.” . 
“Of course you would! So would I, but Pve got 
‘to be free to get the stone.” __ ee 
“Exactly, for if I should follow eye messenger and 
get it, you would still be locked up.” 


“Yes, with a long sentence—life, perhaps—and if 
I don’t get free a ue Tam poareued there will be 
small hope for me.’ 
“That is just what Tam sist a 
Well?” 
“Suppose,” said Paul, slowly, “I should go to jail 
for you? 
share till my sentence should jrun out.” 
~ “J don’t understand.” 
You surprise me. -Have you forgotten how we 
both look alike?” , 


“No, for we are patie: ‘Your beard 
I came here with the idea that T. might 
You see, if I help you to escape, 


they will put me in all for it, but the sentence won't 


. “Ts false. 


‘ bea vety long one.’ 
“Splendid ! ! 
me, Paul; ?? 
“For you and my share of the stone.” 
“Agreed, of course! But how is it to be done? » 
“Tam thinking.” 
* “This grating, 
yd broken, perhaps— 
_ “Nonsense! sini are two bakaag: to stop us.’ 
Rae “Then how: : : 
“Unbutton iis coat, cath 
 Pallog did so. 


fw 


And would y ou make that sact “fice for 


" said Pallog, eagerly; “might be 


ee 


suit of blue serge. Iti is ner ates ih can Probably 


Op ana ee 


You could then get the stone and save my 


Jogurt? 9 ies | 


* IT see,” said Paul, ougattelny. “you Haye; on. 2 


uri 
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find one like it ina second-hand shop. My a 
and hat will help. ‘The beard will do the rest. Leave! 
it to. me, Jan.” ac ee 
. “JT will, Paul; but there must be. no delay. I was. 
captured yesterday. The stone may be sent away | 
this afternoon.” / 
“Tf I succeéd, it will be dude of an hour.” i 
“Pallog’s eyes flashed again. His lips iparted ‘6 
speak, but the seats approached them. 
“Time’s up,’ 
“Good-by,” said Paul, putting its hand throngh 
the grating. Yt 
Pallog grasped it, responded | “Goo? and . 
turned away. Bas. 
He was led back to his cell, and Paul went t with the 


other Sha to the prison office. _ 
1 N 


’ they said. 


Sethian 
Be 
ert’ en Wye 
es 
, 


; 
CHAPTER II. . 
PAUL’S sie aa aieu A 


Bata stopped in the office to ‘speak to ithe hes 
keeper. 
“The prisoner has asked me to engage a BD for . 
him,” he said. b 4 
Head-keeper Markle nodded. The: matter did 
interest him. tiatae Cai ae 
“That will prohably make it necessary lier: me eto 
see him again soon,” added Paul. 5 
“Well,” responded Markle, “the arden will ee. 


ably allow it, but you'd better get a an Bat i fro a 
' t , 


uy 


“T will try to do so.’ 

It was the season for ial in bondi smith on | thi $ 
ae although it was only ! half-an- hour after noon, the 
Streets, wate ren haa: eet 


oe rx ‘ Pe & 
A man. could jst see ‘them SH ith he got = 
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“The weather is on out side,” he muttered. 
It was not an easy matter to find one’s way in the 
city, for the fog was so thick that street signs could 
‘not be read, but Paul knew his ground. A few min- 
utes after leaving the prison he was in a second- hand 
clothing store, where he found a suit of blue serge 
‘that fitted him well enough. 
He bought it and put it on, leaving the other suit 
to-be called for, 
Then he went to the law courts at the head of Fleet 
street. 3 
He bought a newspaper near the entrance and got 
close to a gas jet in a waiting-room to read it. 


Among the long items he found one about a man 


named Townsend, who had been arrested the day be- 


fore for forgery. 
The last line of this item'read: 


Townsend will be taken before Justice Ford for’ examination 
this morning. : 


“That will do,” said Paul to himself, as he looked 
at his watch. “Justice Ford has gone to luncheon by 


‘this time.” 
He hunted around in the bilan until he found 
the room where Justice. Ford held court. 
_ Nobody was in it except a clerk. — 
Paul went to the clerk’s desk and said: 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but can you tell me what 
~ was done in the Townsend matter this morning?” 
“Townsend?” 
“what was it. about! ae: 
sal believe he was charged with for ee 
“Oh, yes, Tremember now. Let me see. 
iwere sO many cases this morning: 
he. The clerk was looking over a bundle of papers. 
“gq think, ” he added, “that Townsend was held for 
trial,’ The commitment paper must be in his honor’s 
‘private 1 room. I don’t believe he’s signed it yet.” 
ey wish: Lcould know for certain,” said Paul. 
pe you from his lawyer?” ‘ 


: en “- I’ve had 1 business sees vith Town- : 


ena 


repeated the clerk, ee } 


a uw 
There 


heavy hand. 


“I see. Well, wait a minute and I will look up the 
paper.” . { 

The clerk stepped into a side room. 

The moment he was gone, Paul reached over and | 
took a lot of papers from the desk. 

He examined them rapidly, and presently put all of 
them back, except one. 

That he stuck into his pocket. 

When the clerk returned he had a paper in his 
hand, which he showed to Paul, Ran 

“His honor has signed it, you see, sir.’ 

eyes, 
careless glance at the paper, 
know. Thank you.” 

“You are welcome, sit.” 

Paul started away, but turned back quickly. 

“By ‘the way,” he said, “assault cases are tried in 
this court, are they not?” 


responded Paul, with what seemed to be a 
“that is all I wanted to 


“Certainly, sir,” 
“There was a man arrested for assault yesterday— 


Pallog by name—who_ was examined in the Old 


Bailey Court this morning. If he is held for trial, 
he'll be brought here, via 3k 

“Undoubtedly, sir.’ asaen 

“When? ee 4 
» “Oh! as to that, I can’t say, fi ‘3 

“Very well; thank you again.’ KE: 

Paul left the building. and went to the writing. 
room of a hotel near by. eK hig 
Although: he had not seemed to see the ‘Paper the ib 
clerk showed. him, he had fastened his eyes. sharply 
on the justice’ $ nae at the bottom. i 

It was “Archibald Ford, o sand. jehcten | in a hotel : 


“[’m no good,” thought Paul, “ig I can’t put up,an i 
imitation of that writing that will go at Old Bailey.” 

He wrote the justice’s name several times upon Hr, 
sheet of hotel: paper before he took from his bare sth 
the paper that he had stolen from the clerk’s desk. ers 

fe was’ ‘an arte sie court addressed to the: wa: 


: # 
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Blanks were left for date and names as follows: 


. 


iseratlaanl Gate a eae ey aape ee tONSEC ee rieteratat hase: in his cell. 


Justice. 


Paul filled in the date in his natural handwriting. 
Then, after the words “Permit Mr.” 
Vlastock,” after “to see” he put “Jan Pallog,” and he 
signed the name “Archibald Ford” in imitation of the 
justice’s handwriting. 


e wrote “Paul 


He allowed the ink to dry while he tore up the 
experiments he had made on hotel paper, and threw 
them on the fire. 

Then he folded his pass ‘and went back to the Old 
Bailey. 

It was much less than an hour from the time when 
he had been there before. 

Having come. to the head keeper’s desk, he handed 
over the forged order. 

“All right,” said Markle, with a glance at the 
paper. 

“Not when I’m on business,’ 

Markle called a guard. 

“Take this gentleman to cell, one: hundred and 


“You'don’t waste time, do you?” 
replied Paul, coldly. 


d 


twenty-five,” he ordered. 
“This way, sir,” said the guard, and Paul followed 
him. 


bend to’ another, having to stop twice on the way for 
guards to unlock and open gates for them. 
' “Whew!” exclaimed Paul, taking off his overcoat, 
“it’s hot in here.” 

ENS; Sit,” 
and close everywhere to-day.” 


He opened the door of cell one hundred and 


twenty-five and Paul stepped in. 
“Ah!? said Pallog, in English, 
» quickly.” ; 

“Yes,” responded* Paul, in the same language, “I 
found no difficulty. * 
case will come to see you late in’ the afternoon. 
‘Meantime, he wants you to sign this paper.” | 


“you are back 


The solicitor who will take your 


Net 
‘ 


They went through a long hailway and around a - 


responded the guard; the air is thick ‘ 


a pocket. 


“Dear me!” he exclaimed, 


‘ 
So saying, Paul took a sheet of blank. paper from | 
“T forgot to tell the | 


‘head keeper that [needed pen and ink,” . - 


He looked inquiringly at the guard. , 

“Will a stylograph do?” asked the latter, \ 

“T suppose so.” . 

“The man at the gate has one.” 

“Will he lend it to me for a minute?” . 

“T think so, sir.” 

“Ask him, please.” | 

The guard went back to the bend in the hallway. 

No sooner had he left the cell door than Paul 
whisked his false beard from his face, 


It then appeared swith only a short, black mustache 


He looked exactly like his brother Jan. ' 
“Quick!” whispered Paul, handing the béatditon| 
Jan. 
There was no need of the command. 


Pallog saw the scheme, and’ yas already fastening 
the beard to his face. * 
Paul took off his hat and placed it on ae brother's 
head. 
They changed places, Paul sitting down on ‘the 
prison cot, Jan remaining on his feet. ; 
The overcoat had been bears Ac npas the stool i in 
the’ cell. | ee 
“Here you are, sir,’ "said a gure, returning with 
a stylograph pen. ; 
He handed it in at the door, and Pallog took it. 
“Now, Jan,” said he, addressing Paul, “just write — 
your name at the bottom and I wall take the Pane 
back to the solicitor’s office.” ; 
Paul wrote “Jan Pallog” on the paper, and gave 
the pen.back. | 
“Js that all?” he debed: + eal 
“That is all,” replied Jan, “and as we don’t yen, i 
to lose time in finding bail for you I il go at once.’ a 
“Very well,” said Paul. : a : 
Jan put on his brother’s overcoat and! turned to ; 
the guard. ees 
“Thank you for your seGuible about dss pen,’ » gaid” =f 
he. “Will you have to go back with me 2 LS, Soe 


f 


| “Yes; ‘sir. None of the Ene keepers would ivy 
: you pass if I wasn’t with you.” 
“Tndeed !” 
“The rules are strict, sir.’ 
“But I hey t suppose they would try to rile a 
prisoner of me.’ 
es The guard laughed. 
a “They would have to,” he said, “until the head 
keeper or the warden could be called to give orders.” 
“Well, I don’t want to be made a prisoner. It’s 
bad enough to see my friend here. Good-by, Mr. 
 Pallog.” 
Jan had finished buttoning his coat. 
Pi tskod Mr. Viastock, and thank you for y your 
kcindness,” said Patil. 
The guard closed the door, dnd Jan went with him 
through the long hailway to the office. 
There he had to stop for half-a-minute while a 
. Clerk made a record of the visit. 
_ “You didn’t have much to say this time,” remarked 
Markle, as Pallog stood near his desk. 
} “No, . responded Pallog ¢, imitating his brother’s 
voice. “T only wanted the prisoner to sign his name 
‘to a paper.” 
“We could have saved you trouble by bringing him 
out here to do that.” 
“1 didn’t know that. Never mind. The thing is 
done,” 5 
The clerk finished his record and Markle took up. 
ity a newspaper. BAVAZ t 
3 Pallog walked to the entrance, where the cae 
~ opened the outer door for him. 
“Beastly day, sir,” said the turnkey. 
“Better outside than in,” responded rapes cheer- 
6 atti, 8 ie 


dozen paces before. he was out of sight in the fog. 
“I wonder,” he chuckled, “how soon Paul will let 
them know that they’ve got the wrong man? If they 
i ‘don’t find it out for themselves, he’ I wait uritil I have 
had time to act. T won’ t lose « a minute. While they 
ue all think soa cee 


sparkling ‘wonderfully. | 


He turned toward Fleet street and hind oe gone a. 


diamond. 


the. bars, ia cary work wih init is 
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i) 
in this disguise. T’ll buy a knife and a revolver with © 
some of this money that Paul slipped into my hand, 
and then go for a look at the Roumelian minister's 
house.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE. MESSENGER. 


Early in the afternoon of, the day when ‘Pallog 
made his escape from the Old Bailey, an important 
discussion was taking place in the office of the Rou- 
melian minister in London. 

The persons who took part in it were the minister 
and his secretary. 

“T think the stone should be sent to Amsterdam,” 
said the minister. 

“Why?” asked the minister. ; 

“Because there are better diamond cutters theté2? te 

“That is true.” wea 
sa nee to trust sucha valuable stone to these Lon- 
don men.’ wires Rae hl 

“Then why not send it, sir ?” | 

“T am. afraid to.” 4 ' a 

“Afraid?” 

eM ESih : 

The minister took a small box from a drawer in his » 
desk and opened it by pressing a spring. 

When’ the cover rose it showed the crown ‘deswoud 


Dd i 38 beauty!” exclaimed the secrétarystil tiie 
. “Indeed it is, and: I am afraid to let it go out of. my eh 
hand Think of Pallog. It tempted him to steal 
You might take it to Aiwbestaiss your seit: , - " 
“As you know, I cannot leave London just at pres: 
ent, and there ought not to be much delay.” Ae. B: 
“But you can trust Peter Blowitz. she has been 
messeriger for this office for twenty years.” S, 
“Yes; I can trust: Blowitz. He would not steal the : 
And yet I am afraid. BG te 0 AES 
“Of what?” Eee a IgA Ean oe 
‘I cant reed tell, but eh clever American 4 dew . ; 
a 


8 
He thinks, too, that a 
native of Borneo, a black man, is chasing Patlog, 


"great temptation to wime. 


around the world'to get it.” 

“But Pallog is locked up.” 

“The black man isn’t.” 

“How do we know that there is a black man?” 
Mr. Carter thinks 
“Bah! pardon me, sir, but a detective is likely to 


S| 


‘We don’t know. 


think a good many things. 

frighten you into engaging him to protect the mes- 

senger until he should deliver the stone to the queen 
in Adrianople.” 

-“T don’t think Mr. Carter is that kind of a’man.” 

' “Maybe he isn’t, but 

“We never mentioned such a thing. 


If he had 


“wanted me to engeee him for that BINPOSE, he would 


have spoken of it,’ 
‘Well, it’s not for me to ee but I should send the 
. stone to Amsterdam.at once.” 
The minister was silent for a full minute. 
‘Then he closed the box and put it back in his desk. 
He touched a bell. 
- An elderly, map came in\at once, and bowed ‘re- 
spectfully. 
_ “Blowitz,” said the minister, bay want you to get 
ready to go to agi eas at once.’ 
“As you please, sir.’ 
“Can you take the next train?” 
“T don’t know when it goes, sir.’ 
_ The miinister glanced at his secretary, who cedised 
the room and exatnined a railway guide. 
“A train leaves Charing Cross at two,” 
“It makes direct connection with the Holland boat, 
and Blowitz could arrive in Amsterdam by nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 
“Can you catch that train?’ asked the minister, 
addressing the messenger. 
“YT have only to put a few things in my bag, sir.” 
“Do so, then, and come here for your instruc 
tions.” 
Blowitz bowed and went out. 
_ “Tam glad you have decided to send the stone 
_ away, sir,” said the secretary. 


Burt 


7 et 
Me 


* a Sama rn 


Probably he wanted to” 


he Wait « 
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“What makes you feel that way ?” 

“To tell the truth, sir, I am a little afraid myself.” 

“Indeed!” bee 

“Yes; I can’t help thinking of the danger of having 
an article of such enormous value in our care.” 

The minister smiled. 

“You would rather risk old Blowitz than yourself,” 
he remarked. 

The secretary made no reply, and a moment later 


he was at work on something that took him to an- 


other room. 
Shortly after he had gone, Blowitz returned for his 
instructions, which were given briefly. 


“Send me word as soon as you afrive in Amster- 
“and don’t agree to a bar- 


dam,” said the minister, 
gain with the diamond cutters until you have ee 
stilted me,’ AMER: Wc 
“T understand, sir.’ . eee 4 
The messenger went out to the street where there 
was a cab that he had sent for. kane 
He got in, telling the driver to, take hia to the 


hg Cross railway station, 


“TL want to catch a two o’clock train,” he aided 


“Vil try for it,’ replied the driver, “but I can’t 
promise. 


_ The fog is so thick that I can’t drive fast.” 


Both ‘the driver and the messenger heard light ; 


steps hurrying away before the cab started, but they 
thought nothing of it. 


The fog was so thick that they could tardy see the ; 


horse’s head. {s 

There was nothing to arouse their suspicion in the 
fact that somebody who knew the way was pares 
along the street. 


‘They knew that anybody could have stood unseen 


neat enough to hear the,order given to ‘go to Char- 


ing Cross, but they thought Roches; of that, either, 


Why should they? 


Probably a hundred men were going to Charing 4 


ute. 


the streets and brought the messenge to the station 


“several minutes ahead of train: nee ed cue hee Yar i, ne 


} 


Cross in different parts of the great city ste sees e 


The cab driver picked his, way » skillfully through — Be: 


tt: 
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Obeying the instructions he had received from the 
minister, the messenger engaged a first-class con- 
partment for himself alone, anda porter showed him 
to it. ; 

“Will you be getting out again, sir, before the train 
starts?” asked the porter. 

“No,” 

The porter called to a train guard, who caine up 
and locked the door. 

Blowitz put his bag on one seat and sat down on 


replied Blowitz, “you may lock the door.” 


the other, 
He put a rug over his.knees and’settled back com- 
fortably. i 
. He had bought sonie newspapers, but the light 
from the lamp hanging from the roof was not bright 
enough to read by on account of the fog, which was 
thicker than ever. 
“As soon as the train gets’ a few miles from the 
city,” thought! Blowitz, “there will be no fog, and I 
shall be able to read.” . 
‘He closed his eyes and fell to thinking of the im- 
portant errand the minister had given him. 
The minutes passed quickly. + 
A guard ran along the station platform trying the 
handle of the car doors to see that they were locked. 
The conductor blew a whistle as a signal to the en- 
gineer. 
This was answered by tne ye toots from the en- 
gine. 
The train started. 
At first it moved very slowly. > - ies 
‘The figure of a man suddenly appeared from the 
fog at the door of the compartment in which Blowitz 
sat. 
_ ‘He had ona coat that came down to his heels, and 
' the collar was turned up above his ears. 
- Blowitz did not stir. 
He did not see the figure. 
If he had he would have eee that it was a.sta- 
tion porter, or a train hand. 
The man in the long coat oe the door handle, 
. and, holding it hard, got his toés on the narrow sttip 


‘of wood that runs sad the side of the cat below the 
door. 
He turned his back to’ the door. 

Then he pushed his shoulder so, hard against the 
glass window set in the upper half of the door that 


it broke. 


Several pieces of thé pane fell inward. 

Instantly the long-coated man turned, and, with 
his elbow, knocked out other pieces. 

In less than a-second he had cleared a large open- 
ing. He got his gloved hands on the ma of the 
window then and crawled in. . 

Blowitz, who had been startled whi ‘ie ‘breaking 
glass, looked up. 

By that time the maniwas bee 8 eg ie the 
window. 

The messenger tried to retreat em the further side 
of the carriage. 

His legs got twisted in his rug, and he half feil to 
the floor. 


Blowitz was then helpless against the man, who at- 


tacked him furiously. 


That much of this strange affair became known 
when the train was stopped, as it was a moment later. 


Railroad men on the foggy station platform heard 


‘the breaking of glass. : 


They could not see what was going on, but they 
knew that something serious nad happened. 

They supposed that it was an accident. 

“Has somebody run’ a luggage truck ants the A 
train! ?” shouted the head baggage man. 

Nobody could say. 

. The sound of breaking glass had coger, 

“Stop the train!” cried another railroad man. 

The station agent, who was on the platform, eae 
heard the noise and the shouts. 

He blew a whistle and sent a man to tae dis- 
patcher’s office, 

ra porter ran alongside the moving train, -rapping 
on the window of the last compartment. 

The conductor of the train was in that Roepe 

Par 


ment. — a) ee : 
. { 


“Stop her!” shouted the porter. 

The conductor pulled the signal cord and the train 
stopped before the last car had got outside the sta- 
- tion. 

Then the station agent, guards and others ran 

along the side of the train looking for the damage. 


bP) 


“Here it is,’ cried a guard, when he came to the 
broken window. 

He grasped the door handle and pulled himself 
up so that he could look in) 

“Great Heaven!” he gasped, jumping down again. 
- His face was ghastly pale. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded the station agent, 


coming up at that moment. 


“Took, sir,” replied tie guard; “I dassent. 
 There’s been murder done!” 
— “Murder!” 


The station agent raised himself to the window. 
He looked in. ‘nied 

_ For a moment he was speechless with horror. 

~ Then he called to a guard with a shaking voice. 
“Unlock this door.” 

>The guard got out his key and the door was 


opened. \ 


When the station agent and others Sromvded inside, 


“they found Blowitz doubled up on the floor, bleeding: 
~ from wounds in the throat and chest. 
The messenger ‘was ‘dead. 


pos 


a mo get out of the. way and how his legs had got tan- 
~ gled in his rug. ; 

It.took but a glance to Sapte that hig ouine had 
if been rifled, for some of the pockets were turned in- 


"eg side out. AS 


‘ 


His, traveling bag was gone. 
if There was no sign of the murderer. 


; car was open. 


_ “He got out that wa eg uard. 
go y; ag 


ar ft eM have worked like lightning,” remarked an- 


a 


_tova bridge that crosses the river. 


: murderet had hidden himself in any of them. 


The position of his body showed how he had fried 


M The window of the door on the other side of the, 
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A policeman caine up. Cie! { 

His experienced ‘eye took in the situation quickly. 

“The murderer must have crossed the river on the 
footway,” he said. te 

It should be explained that the Charing Cross rail- 
way station is on the bank of the river Thames. 

All trains from there go directly from the station 
Gs nei 

There is no roadway for ordinary carriages, but 
alongside the railroad tracks there is a wide path for f 
pedestrians. 


This pathway is much used = persons who live in — 
London. puree if : 

The policeman thought a the murderer, having — 
killed and robbed his man, had got out ‘of the cat” 
by the window of the other door, and that he had 
then got onto the footpath and crossed the tiver. 


f A hhna Ai AON, & red 
An investigation was started at once,’ a 


A railroad man was sent across the river on the 
footpath to make’ inquiries and to sie the police on i 
the other side. 


) 


Meantime, the dead body of Blowatz was. ‘taken 
from the car and the train went on, ay 

This, however, was not done until every oy Bs 
ment on the train had been searched to see if the — 
No. trace of him was found. 999 aes ee 
Nobody alive had seen fia no one Tew even that 5 


the niufderer w as a man, though nobody Speers 


‘ that a woman could have done such a deed, . 


The police were confident at first that the <n A 
would be found quickly. : js tf ¥ 
It did not seem possible that he could go lat with 


‘the stolen traveling bag AGT ME Pitas: attention e 


that would serve as a clew. 
‘Detectives from Scotland Yard were called by tel- 
pines and. within halhany hour of the murder a ue 


CHAPTER (IV. 
NICK CARTER’S THEORY. \ _ Zs 
Nick Carter and his assistants had made their plans 
to start for America on the day following the events 
described. 
They were staying at the Tavistock Hotel, and, 
having the afternoon with nothing to do, they had 


_ gone to a theatre. 


7 


lows, 


reading-room, 


On their way to the hotel after the performance, 


they heard newsboys crying extra editions. 


“All about the terrible murder!” 
“Man killed in a railway carriage!” 
“Mysterious murder and robbery!” 

Nick bought seyeral papers. ERO ae 

“We shall have to see about this,” he said: “It’s 
nothing that we have anything to do with, but it’s in 
our line and it sounds interesting.” 

The detectives found that.the papers had only a 
few lines about the affair. 

It had happened too late for the reporters to get 
complete accounts for the evening papers. 

All that the detectives learned, therefore, was that 
an unknown man had been murdered in a train at 
Charing Cross, but every paper was sure that the 


‘police were hot on the trail of the murderer. 


hi: might offer to help the Scotland Yard fel- 
” said Patsy, jokingly. 


“Not much!” responded Nick. “I want to go 


. home.” 


‘When they got to the hotel, the clerk told them 
that a gentleman was waiting to see them in the 

Nick and the others went to the reading-room and 
found the Roumelian minister. 

“Mr. Carter,” said the minister, in a trombling 
voice, “a terrible thing has happened. I need your 


_ professional assistance.”’ 


Instantly it flashed upon all three that the crown 


‘diamond had been stolen. 
None of them said anything about it there, for a 


. dozen or more men were within hearing. 


“Come to my room,” said Nick. 
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Arrived there, the detective Seer toa chair and | 
said: 

“Explain.” 

The minister was too nervous to sit deaue 

“Mr. Carter,” he said, “I sent a trusted messen- 
ger to Amsterdam this afternoon on businesss in con- 
nection with the diamond you cleverly saved from 
that thief, Jan Pallog.” 

Nick nodded. 

“My messenger was foully murdered. 

“Ah! at Charing Cross?” 

“Yes, Have you heard?” 

“T have seen the papers.” : 

“But they say nothing of my messenger.” 

“T simply inferred. 

“Very well; I'want you to bring the murderer to 
justice. The Scotland Yard men are making no. 


headway. They are completely mystified.” 

Nick was thinking rapidly during this statement. 

Turning to Chick, he said: 

“Telephone the’warden of Old Bailey and ask, him 
if he still has Jan Pallog there.” _ bah 

“That will be unnecessary,” interrupted the ininis- 
ter. “TI have already oe that question.” 

“When ?” 

“An hour ago.” 

“Well?” ate 

“The warden réplied that Pallog is there. I see 
that your suspicions were the same as mine.” 

“That Pallog was the murderer ?” 

“Yes. I thought he must have made his escape 
somehow and that he killed poor old Blowitz in the 
hope of getting the diamond.” 

“I did have a suspicion of that kind,” said Nick, 
“but if Pallog i is still behind the bars we must look 
elsewhere for the -murderene > > 

“He has an accomplice, Mr. oe. 

“Indeed?” | y : 

“One os called on him this forenoon, or about Be 
noon the second time, I believe.” ' 

“How do you know this?” 

“The warden told me over the telephone.” | 


ov ¢ 4 \ fe. *3 


* 


Sed 
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rae 2: !let me know all that was said.” 
“Tt is very little. A man called at the prison, say- 
ing that he was’a cones of Pallog and such 
to see him.” 

“Was he admitted?” 

“Certainly. 
several minutes in the presence of two guards.” 

“What about?” , : 


They spoke Roumelian.” 


He conversed with the prisoner for 


“Nobody knows. 
“Ab l? 
“Tater, the friend called again for just a moment 
and saw Pallog in his cell.” 
“Then he must have had an order from court,” 
“He did, but it was a 
NSOr 
-e8, 
- or three hours afterward. 
of it, Mr. Carter?” 


forgery.” 


That fact was discovered by accident two 


“Vd rather hear what you make of it.” 


x “Well, I have no doubt that Pallog and his friend. 


spoke together about the diamond. I believe that 
Pallog gave. his friend all the information he had 
about it, how it was in my possession, and how it 
would probably be sent to, Amsterdam by messenger, 
and that the friend shadowed my office to attack any 
messenget ah Pee send out. Is. that. a good 

theory ?”’ erat 

' “Jt sounds well.” 

“But L see you do not believe it?” 

“Not quite.” 
 €But- 
“Wait a minute. 


_ Nick turned to Patsy, 


Excuse me.” 


ws steamship office in Trafalgar Square and counter- 


mand. our order for staterooms by to-morrow’s 
} ; ‘ / 


; boat.” : ° 


The ukicliat minister drew a long br rot 


ie am glad to hear that,” lic eat, “for it means 
“that 5 you wy undertake the case.’ 

Brey ky Nick responded, “I will see it through. The 
loss of that diamond a second time-——’ 


Now, what do you make 


“Tump into a cab,” he said, “and go cone to the 
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“But it isn’t lost, Mr. Carter!” 

“What 2 

For answer, the minister took a small box from 
his pocket, pressed the sides, the cover flew up, and 
there lay the diamond that had caused already a stent 
deal of trouble, 


“Blowitz didn’t have it with him,” said the imin- 
ister. a 


“Was Blowitz the name of your messenger who 


<was murdered?” 


‘ 


eS) ee ‘ 
For one instant the great detective seemed to be 
staggered. x 


Patsy had started from the x room ike moment Nick 


spoke to him, but he was at the door when the min- 


ister said that the stone had not been lost. 


Thinking that’ that fact might make Nick change 


his mind; he waited. 


After.a short pause Nick said: sta ia 


“Go ahead, Patsy... This matter interests me and 
we will take care of it.” 

Patsy went away. eT, 

“I must have misunderstood you,” Nick then said 
to the minister. 
dered for the diamond. Didn’t you say you sent him 
to Amsterdam on business’ connected with | the 
stone?” pyres 

“Yes. I wanted him to get terms for cutting it?” 

“Was that a4 Rata 

The minister hesitated. 

“Better tell me everything,” sical Nick. 
doesn’t pay to let me misunder ‘stand you,” 


{i 


~ 


ail didn’ t mean: ‘to mislead you,” said the minister, 
“and, for that matter, I do believe. Blowitz was mur-- 
dered for the diamond. 
lieved Heh Blowitz had the stone with hig, 
didn’ t 
“You hesitated a ie mcat ago. 
“Well, Mr. ‘Car ter, the truth is I sent poor Blowite 


-on that errand as an Gaperimients Hd 


“You wanted to see whether anybody was oH en 
the track of that diamond. us ! 


Whee ae 


ie oe 


cp thought Blowitz had been mur-_ : 


“te a 
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The murderer must have erin” 


He J: 


eal erate ht 
\ “And-you have found out?” 


“JT have, and I am dreadfully sorry. I didn’t really. 


| believe that my messenger would be harmed, but I 
thought that if he got to Amsterdam without being 
’ troubled it would show that it was safe to carry the 
diamond anywhere.” 
“I think your plan was 2 good one,” said Nick. 
The minister looked relieved. 
“T was afraid,” he responded, “that you would say 
I was responsible for the death of Blowitz.” 


“Not at all. You are responsible for the diamond. 


| killed just the same, and you, would have lost the 
stone,” i 
“That’s it, Mr. Carter; and, now I know that there 
is danger for anybody who carries it. That is why 
I keep it with me. 1 will take all the risks myself:’” 
“Better not take any. Carry it to the Bank of 
‘England and have it locked up in the deepest vault.” 
-“T will do so to-morrow. : 
“That will be your only safe course until we have 
caught the fellow who did this murder.” 
“Pallog’ s accomplice ?” 
"Maybe. | We'll,see. 
‘the murder itself.” 


It is too late to-day.” 


| The minister then related the events at Charing 

Cross so far-as he knew them, 

’ said Nick, at the end, 
“and I am glad this matter happened before I got out 

‘of the country. I will go to work at once, and you 
will hear from me when'l have anything to say.” 


i 
. “It’s an interesting case,’ 


needed. ¢ 

He hand A and went back to his house. | 

| As soon as he was gone, Nick turned to Chick, 
_ “What do you think?” he asked. 
PGA can't understand,” was the reply, “why Pallog’s 
accomplice went back to the, Old Bailey a second 
time.” i 

. “Neither « can ches returned Nick, 


. “and I’m not try- 
. ing to Din out.” wa rt: 


iF 
bine? 


if you had sent it by Blowitz he would have been - 


‘Tell me all you ean about. 


The igh saw from’ this that he was no longer | 
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‘indesd Pe 6 
“Why should 1?” ©. 


“Do you mean that you don’t believe the accom- 


plice theory?” 


“I donot. There are villains enough in the world 
who arenot in prison, but I believe Pallog is the only 


white man, who would ophal done’ that murder.” 


“And Pallog is in prison.” 

“Yes. So it must have been the black man.’ 
“From Borneo?’ 

“Sure.” 


“And yet we have never come across that black 


man, and we have ae. better than rene s sit 
that there is such a man,’ 

“Flow ?” 

“We have something better than Pallog’s word. 
He told us in New York that a black called on him 


at the Astor House. That may have been a lie, but 


we know that nothing would be more likely than that . | 


the savages of Borneo would try to get that won- 


derful diamond away from the man who took it out of 


their Kibet x 
* “That’s so.’ 


\ 


“The savages thought so much of the stone that _ 


they would willingly send a iman—a dozen men— 
around ‘the world to get it. They are See 


wonderfully shrewd—the savages, I] mean.’ 


“And you think one of them has managed to trace | 


the stone to the Roumelian minister's house?” 

“T do.” . 

“He must speak English, then.” 

“Yes. 
Blowitz was going by a train from Charing Cross. 
This has been a good day for crime, ‘Chick: A crim- 


inal could work in the fog better than at night.” 
“That? s just what he has done.” treet ie a 


‘If he didn’t, he couldn’t have dearnea that i 


For a moment the two aueechves were silent. rere 


“The police are on the wrong track,’ said Nick, de-* | 
“If Paliog had made his escape I might Sgt 
think of him, but perhaps not even then, for sie mur Oe 


cidedly, 


der was done with a dagger.” 
“I was bi ay of: that.” 
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“The dagger is the natural weapon of a savage.” 

“Yes!” i 

“A white man would have struck Blowitz senseless 
with the butt of a revolver.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then we've got to hunt the city for a black man 
from Borneo who speakes English.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TICKET-TAKERS. 


“That’s a pretty large order,” said Chick. “How 
are you going to begin?’ 
“By asking questions at the Mansion House sta- 
tion of the London, Chatham and Dover railroad.” 
Chick opened his eyes wide, 
“That's more than two miles from Charing Cross!” 
he said. 
“Tt is. 


would go after committing the crime?” 


Have you. thought where the murderer 


“We know that he went out of the car by the 
other window.” 
“No we don’t.” 
“Oh! you think he opened that window to mislead 
the police, and went out the same way he got in?” 
'*T shouldn’t wonder. 
in the fog, and it would be easier for his purpose.” 


He could.do it as well as not 


“T don’t catch on.” 
“The police thought he went’ to the footway be- 
_ cause that was in the direction of the other‘ door.” 


“Yes, for if he went out the way he'came in he ‘ 


would be in the station where there were a lot of peo- 
ple. 
“None af whom could be seen on account of he 


2 


fog.” 

“True, and that means that he could not he seen.’ 

“Certainly. Now, do you remember that there is 
direct railway connection between Shing Cross and 
the Mansion House?” 

ido.” 

“It is the only elevatéd road that London as, It 


 .erosses the river from Charing Cross, goes along 


: over the house tops to a point opposite the Mansion 
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House, where it crosses the river again and comes to 
an end.” 
“T remember,” 


“They run trains over that road between Charing 


Cross and Mansion House every half-hour,” 


“And they leave on the hour!” cried Chick, bes 
ginning to see through his chief’s theory. 

“Except,” said Nick, “when a through express is 
leaving at the same time. At two o'clock, for ex- 
ample, the train for Mansion House would wait three 
minutes after the express had left. Blowitz was on 
the two o’clock express. The murderer, having 
done his deed, which he did with great quickness, 
took Blowitz’s bag, got out of the compartment, 
crossed a few tracks to another platform, and calmly 
went around to the Mansion House train.” 

“Tt seems likely.” 

“We must find out about it. 


as he could on that train. 


He would go as far | 
Therefore he would go to ; 
Mansion’ House. Where he went from there re- 
mains to be seen.” PR Se 
“If he went there,” said Chick. “All this is theory, — 
so far.” bs 
“I admit that, but I believe in it so much that Iam 
going to the Mansion House to ask questions.” » 


“What shall I do?” 


“You and Patsy go to Charing Cross. ‘You may 
pick up things there ea the Scotland Yard fellows — 
have missed.” 
“TI suppose you want us to ioay your So. 
“Certainly,” 

“And ask questions about a ‘oat man,’ | 
“That’s “it, ‘Even,in the fog he may have been 
seen by somebody, and black men are so rare in Lon- ; 
don that he would be sure to attract attention.” , 

They started from the hotel together. 


Patsy met them at the door. 4 


He had just returned from his trip to Pratl 
Square. 

Nick told him to go with Chick, and the detectives 
separated. 

It is necessary to sae to those whe have not 


= tt AS 


re 
(aX | 
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over there as they do in this country: 

If they did, Nick would have had a hard time of it. 

A conductor does not pass through a train, taking 
up tickets, as is the case here. | 

Such a plan would be impossible because the cars 
| are divided into little rooms, or compartments, with 


4 


partitions that run_clear across. 


t 
| 


At any. station the conductor may come along, 
open the door of the passenger’s room and demand 

_ his ticket, but as a rule, especially. on short runs, no 
| tickets are asked for until the passenger. leaves. the 


} ; train. 

‘He has. to show his ticket at.a gate before going 
. to the train, as in large cities in this country. 
Then he rides to his station, where he has to pass 
through another gate to get to the street. 

At that gate a man stands, who takes the tickets. 
gah the passenger cannot show a ticket, he is ar- 
| rested. 

As he had been in England many times, Nick knew 
fe that the black man, if he went to the Mansion House, 
| would have to go out by a gate, and so be seen by 
~ one of the ticket-takers there. eral tats 
a none of these ticket-takers remembered a black 
é ‘man, the detective was ready to give up his theory 
/ and think out a new one. . 
He thought it best to tell the ticket taker “ghia 

what he was about. a 

So, when he got to the Madeian House, he dan 

“I am a detective, and I am after a criminal who I 
_ believe passed through here about a quarter past 
two, this afternoon. Were you on duty at that 

i ' 


ary 


Dink ep 

PET was.) SIMsCe 
“Did you take the tickets for ite train that came 
ain from ‘Charing Cross? re 
é “Some of them, sir.’ 


' “How many ticket- salbetse were tacts for that 
a train?” 

Lip iAtPwo.” Te 
Me “Ts the eee one ret” s 


jr # 


if 
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- traveled in England that they, don’t run railroads | 
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“Yes, sir. That man over there, just starting for 
home. I’m going myself in a minute.” | 
“Then I'll wait for you, and ask bet of you to- 
gether.” 
Nick went up to the other ticket-taker, ate the 
same explanation, and asked him to wait. 
Very soon he had both men together. | 
“Now,” gene Nick, “the: fellow I am looking for is 
a black man.’ 


\ 


At this the ticket-takers a lial glances. 

“Must be him!” exclaimed one. 

“Vou saw such a man, then?” asked Nick, quietly. 

It seémed as if his Roca was beirig: justified rap- 
idly. | f 
“Yes, we did,” ipa one of the. ticket-takers. 
“Was hea short man, with a long overcoat?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Very ‘black? a regular nigger’ et 

“Quite likely.” 

“Does your man. speak English well?” 

“Like a natiye.” 

“Then it must be him!” 

“Tam glad you remember him so well, ba ghtd Nick. 
“How did you ie a to take* such | a ‘good ee, at 
him?” ; 

“Why ! We had trouble with him.” 

“Oh! What about?” 

“He didn’t have the right ticket.” 

“What ticket did he show you?” 

“A ticket to Dover.” 

“From the Charing Cross station?” 

‘ies: 

“What did he say about it?” 

“Nothing at first. He tried to pass out on it.” 

“And you stopped him p” 

“Of course.” ) 
“What did you say?” 

“I told him that it wouldn't go.” 

“What did he do then?” 


¢ 
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“He took the ticket back, ieee away ane got in pic 


the line of passengers. going past the other ticket- 
taker. 


s You see, he thought he ie pass umnoticed 
ms in the ie crowns i x 


- 
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“TI See?“ Weit?’ 

“T sung out to the other ticket-taker to look out 
for a Dover ticket.” 

“And then?” 

*The other, ticket-taker stopped him.” 

“He might have got by,” remarked. the other 
ticket-taker, “if I hadn’t been warned.’ There was 
quite a crowd passing at the time.” 

‘What did he say to you?” asked Nick. 

“Something about the wrong train.” 

“Did he pretend that he had made a mistake in 
getting on the train at Charing Cross?” 

“He did, but that didn’t go with us, for we knew 
thé gateman there wouldn't have let him make a 
mistake.” 

“And, besides,” put.in’the first man, “he showed 
that he was trying to cheat us by slipping from one 
ticket-taker to the other. We came near calling a 
policeman.” 

“But you didn’t do so?” 

“No. He seemed to understand all.of a sudden, 
‘and he begged pardon so hard that we let him off.” 

\. “How?” 

“Oh! we took his fare from Charing Cross in cash, 
three pence, you know.” 

“And I suppose he went away then.”, 

rea. 

“In what direction? ? 
~ “Couldn’t say, sir. We didn’t watch him. 
wise, I didn’t. Did you, Bill?” 

“No,” said Bill, “I don’t know where he went.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Nick; “one more 
question, please. Did this black man have a travel- 
ing bag?” 

The ticket-takers thought about this for a mo- 
ment, 

“T didn’t see any,” replied one. 

“No,” said the other, “I’m sure he didn’t have any- 


| \ thing with him, for if he had he would have had to 


set it down when he hunted through his pockets for 
coppers to pay his fare.” 

This was ‘all the information the. ticket-takers 
coitid give him, and Nick left them. 


He went to a telephone station and called up Scot- 


‘land Yard, asking for gn. inspector there whom he 


knew well, ’ 

“Wello, Haley,” he said, “this is Carter, of New 

Sos a oo 
“What!” exclaimed the inspector, “Nick?” ° 


Least-: 


‘won't it?” 


“way.” 


aay ei ic so. 
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"Pe: Same,” 

“T heard you ‘were in town. 
on us?” 

“T meant to this evening, idk Tm ‘busy now.’ 
“Um not surprised. Can we do anything for 
you?’ f 

“Ves. ‘What's the latest about the Charing Cross 
murder?” a 

“You're on that, are your” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Well, we’ve found Blowitz’s traveling-bag.” 

“Where was it?” 

“In the river near Waterloo bridge.” 

“Empty, I suppose.” 

“No; it was full of the old man’s clothes.” 

“But it had been opened.” 

“Oh, yes; cut open.” 

“T see. Didn’t stop to unlock it.” c tiie 

“No, BAe the aise a used the gat with whith 
he had killed his man.’ 

“How do you know that?” 

“Blood stains along the cut.” . 

“Have you found the knife?” : ql 
' “Not yet. We've got divers hunting for it near 
the bridge.” 

“Which bridge?” y 

“Charing. Cross, of course. The murderer must 
have gone that way and dropped the bag over after 
he had cut it open and hunted in it for the diamond 
Blowitz was supposed to carry. We presume that J 
he also dropped his knife to the bottom of the river.’ “a 

“T understand.” a 

“Tf we can find the knife "t will be a good ki 


Why don’t you call 


“First rates: 
“T thought so. 
“Certainly.” 
“We'd like to work with you, you know.” 

“That's all right. I certainly sha’n’t ear against | 
you, but this is my hunt, Haley; you re on the ee 
track.” 

“Go on!” 

mal mean it. 


Can you give us a hint, Carter?” 


\ | 
The murderer didn’t cross the foot-— 


j, “Where did he go, then?” 4 
“To Mansion House. I’ve just’ talked witht two. 4 
men who saw him.” — ’ Ei | Rit 

. “Well! you're a good one.’ NPD Yauch Ag eee 
Vm going t to follow ap my, lew now, 


ji 


- and if you don’t want to waste time you can call your 
divers out of the river. ~They won’t find the knife.” 
“T think you’re mistaken for once, Carter.” — -- 

“Guess not, but we'll see later. Good-by.” 

' Haley said good-by, and rang off. 
_ Nick went out to the street in front of the station, 
and for the next half-hour was busy asking ques- 
tions of newsboys, fruit dealers, and others who had 
been near there at half-past two, whether they had 
seen a black man in a long overcoat. 

The result of these inquiries was that Nick set out 
eastward, for he found persons who remembered see- 
ing a black man going in that direction. 

He asked no more questions. . 

_ “Time enough for that if I don’t run across him to- 
’ night,” he thought. “The nearer I get to him the 
' more careful I must be not to let him get wind that 
) anybody is on his track.” 

Nick soon found himself in Whitechapel, a district 
| in London where everybody is ‘poor and where there 
have been enough criminals to give the district a bad 
} name. 

The detective thought it likely that the murderer 
_ would hide himself somewhere in this district. 

. It is a good place for hiding. 

' There are more narrow, crooked and dark alleys 
| than there are streets, and there are many dark 
} courts between buildings. 

- For more than an hour Nick arene around. 

| He saw a few blacks here and there, but none of 
} _ them aroused his suspicions. / 
| i They were all Africans, or half-bloods, like the 
_ American negroes. 

_ ~The natives of Bor neo look very differently, and 
| it was a native of Borneo that Nick wanted to see. 
Presently he had one of the greatest surprises of 
9 his life. 

He did not see a Borneo man. It was a white 
| man, who made him halt and hold his breath. 
This man had a full black beard, but that was 
Bicctine to Nick Carter. 

The detective seemed to see through the beard; he 
| Saw the face as he had last seen it, in court that very 
‘is morning. 

| He saw, too, the man’s gait, he noticed his build, 
} and the way he clinched his hands as he walked. 

: There might be pee ‘such men in the world. 

4 y pts it possible,” thought Nick, “that Jan Pallog 
| has. a double here in London? 


iy 
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“Pallog was in prison at half-past five. 
“What is he doing here? 
“Is my theory of this case all wrong?” 


t 


CHAPTER Wiles): 
PALLOG’S LIFE IN DANGER. 
Nick fell in behind the man he thought he recog- 


nized, and followed him until. he went into a res- 
taurant. 


‘The man sat near the door, and with his pace to it. © 


A waiter went up to him, and while he gave his 
order, Nick bought a cigar at the cashier’s desk. 
. Thu@ he overheard the man’s order, but not in the 
man’s voice, for he spoke so low ae the detective 
could not hear. 

What he did hear was the waiter repeating the 
order to make sure that he had it right. 

“Sirloin: steak and French fry, sir? and coffee? 


Very good, sir, but you'll have to wait till the steak” 


and potatoes are cooked.” neve 

The customer nodded, and the waiter went to the 
kitchen. | 

“It will take ten minutes for the steak,” thought 
‘and he’s good for ten minutes more in eating 
it. But I don’t dare to let him wholly out of sight. 
I wish I had heard his voice. That would have set- 
tled it.” 

The detective went out to the sidewalk. 

Directly across the street was a cheap clothing 
store. 

A few doors from it was a public telephone office. 

Nick glanced back into the restaurant. 

His man was still at je table. 

He had picked up.a new spaper, and from the way 
he held it Nick could see that he was reading the 
account of the Charing Cross murder. 

“The first thing a criminal does when‘he takes tp 
a paper,” thought Nick, “is to read the story. of his. 
own crime. 

“Can it be possible that Jan Pallog———” 

He did not finish the question, but ran over to the - 
telephone office and rang up the Tavistock Hotel. 

He asked for one.of his assistants, and a moment 


‘Jater he heard. ‘Patsy’ 's voice. 


“Tve ree come in, Nick,” said Patsy; “Chick is. 
still—— 


“Never mind,” Nick interrupted, “I want iat toe 
hustle down to the Old Bailey. Z 


\ 
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“Alright: “What for?” 

“Find out whom they've got there under the name 
of Jan Pallog!”’ 

“Allright.” + 

“Bring your information to the public house at 
. 317 Whitechapel road. If you don’t find me, notify 
Scotland Yard.” 

“All right, Say, Nick.” 

“Well! Speak fast.” 

“We found that a black man had been in Char- 
ing * 

“Oh! Hang the black man!” 

“That's what we're trying to do.” 

“Drop him.” e 
“Don’t you care anything more about him?” 
“Not much.” 

“You might like to know that he had on a fae 

“overcoat——” 

“Forget it! Go down to Old Bailey and learn all 
you can goon Pallog, or the man who is there under 
that name.’ 

“Vin, off... Good-by,” 

Nick hung up the receiver. 

He noticed as he went out that the fog hid cleared 
greatly. 
As it was now, 
- taurant. ; 
He was still waiting for his steak and potatoes, and 
he was still reading a paper. 

Nick hurried into the clothing store, 

“Got a second-hand coster’s suit?’ jhe asked. 


he could see his man in the res- 


The dealer thought he had, and looked ‘over his, 


stock. 
Presently he’ seat out one that Nick atte get 
' into, and a purchase was quickly made. - 
, The detective had his own clothes packed and sent 
to the Tavistock Hotel. 
While he was in the store he looked often across 
_ the street at the restaurant. ; 
“He could not see his man from there, but he could 
; see ‘everybody w ‘ho went in or out of the doorway. 


{eee the man he suspected as Pallog had come out, 


the detective would have followed him whether he 


had made his change of costume or not. 

After the change had been made, Nick stepped 
‘into a dark alley and completely altered the appear- 
ence “of his face, 

Then he went back to the door of the restaurant. 
The man was now eating, 


oP 
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Nick drew a long breath. 

Tt wasn’t often that he had to let a man out of hie 
sight as long as that, and he was glad that this man 
had not sneaked out of the restaurant: by a back >: 
door. . 
About. twenty minutes had passed since he eles 3 
phoned Patsy. pie 

In half that time the young detaenve could oe to 
the Old Bailey from the Tavistock, but, of course, 
there was no telling how long he ai have to stay 4 
there. 

F Tiiteen or twenty minutes more ‘would ite Hsaaedie 
to get from the prison to this part~ va ok sec ; 
road. 

The public neva Nick had named was near by, 
and, although it was not yet time to expect Ps he 
looked often toward it. if 

Presently the man in the restaurant finished: ives 
meal and came out. 

Nick stood at the curb when he passed. 

‘The man did not seem to see him, mars: he 4 
looked all around before starting away. 

When he did start he walked very slowly, and he 
looked into evety-alley he crossed. 


After he had gone a little way, he turned around 
and went back to a point some distance eee the: 
restaurant, 

There he halted, waited a ‘bit, ad then went in ‘thel 
other direction, passing the restaurant again, 

He did this several times, and nothing: cpoatld have. 
been clearer than that he was looking for somebod 

Nick was interested and puzzled. 

“I believe that’ beard is false,” said Nick to. him 
self, who, was patiently following, “and I peliess de : 
man is Pallog. aaa 

“Tf it is, what is he doing 1 in Whitechapel? of 

“If he escaped from prison in time to commit, th. 
murderer, as now seems likely, he knows: that the: 

‘diamond, isn’t anywhere near. He didn’ Be find | ey 
stone oa Blowitz, or in his bag.’ 
Benet 3 what is he prowling ar ound ‘White Dp 
for?” acne. 
_ The detective had to give itup. = 
iit would have been an easy matter to make P; lo 
speak, aloud. Nick could have stumbled, Jag 
him. ‘Then, if the voice. was that of Pallog, th 
_ tective could have arrested him in a : 

But thoes, ‘was in no hai arrest the 


y 


He was having plenty of time to think, and his 
theory of the case was changing. 
At last the man went’ into on ‘bat of a public 
tiouse. 
It was not the place where Nick had told Patsy to 
come. 
Nick also went into the bar, but not into that part 
of it where his man weit. 
English bars, like their railway cars, are generally 
divided into little compartments. 
The largest of these is called the “public” bar, and 
the others, “private” bar, “‘sitting-room” and so 
forth. 
_-Nick’s man’ went into the public bar, and the de- 
-tective stepped into the one nearest to it. 
The door between was open. 
The detective, being in a “private” bar, was served 
first. - . 
He called for ale, and a moment later he heard’ the 
voice he knew asking for brandy. 
_ “TJ was not mistaken,” he said to himself. 
‘Pallog!” 
There were several customers in the public bar. 
They were having a lively discussion, and the sub- 
ject of it was the Charing Cross murder. 
_ That was natural, for probably all London was 
talking of it that evening. 
- The men’s voices were loud and rather angry. 
E Evidently ike had been mepueing for some time. 
“TI tell ’ee,” cried one, harshly, “it must i been 
a sailor chap. No Botner man could ’a’ clumb 
through a winder like that.” 
_ “Rar ’im talk!” sneered another ; 
all about it.” 
“Well, who done it if not a sailor oat The 
Ow do I know? I wasn’t there.” 
_ “Nobody said you was.” 
“Better not, then.” oer 
“Aw,” growled another voice, “I don’t think no 
Man done it, I don’t.” 
“Wot were it, then?” 
“A hape, that’s wot ’twas.” 
/“A hape? Wot’s that, Jerry?” eas 
_ “Why!a hape.. I’ve seen lots of ’em at the zoo. 
sig monkeys, d’ye mind? A hape is a big monkey.” 
_ There was loud laughter at this. 
be man wit thought that the criminal was an 


eae 


“now, we knows 


| eerste at" = vs 
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“There ain’t nothink silly in that. I’ve read some- 
where about a hape that did a murder, an’ it queered 
all the p’lice in the city to find hout about it.” 

“Come off yerself, Jerry. That was a make-up 
story.” 

“No, ‘twant. I read it.” 

“But hit never ’appened. Some 0’ cee es 
chaps just writ it to fool such as you.” 

“Don’t call me a fool!” 

“I didn’t, but don’t you try to maké us believe oo 
a hape ever did a murder. Pooh!” 

“Don’t ’ave no row, gents,” said the bartender. 

They paid no attention to this. — ‘ 

“T'll leave it a wot’s read a Micbies !” cried 


Jerry. 
He turned to Pallog, who just fishing his brandy, 
and asked: 7 


“You, sir, didn’t you hever read.about a hape owes 
murder?” 

“Yes,” answered Pallog, hoes 

“There now!” 

“But I didn’t say an ape did this one,” added Pal- 
log. nem 

“°Twas a sailor chap, eh, mister?” 

“What the devil do you suppose I know about it: of 

Pallog spoke fiercely. a 

The other men had been getting angry, but ras 
knew and understood each other. 

This stranger spoke in a way that turned them al 
against him. 


At first they were silent. 


_Pallog set down his glass, threw a coin on the bar, 
and added: 


“You're a pack of idiots to talk about a thing you 
don’t know anything about.” 

With this, he started to leave the bar. 

They got in his way. \ 

Several talked at once. 

~ Nick could not make out their words, they spoke 
so quickly. 

He slipped into the room with them. 

Pallog was warding off a blow aimed at him, and 
was trying to get to the door. — 

Two or three were in front of him, and just behind 
was a man who had raised a a beer mallet to strike 
him. 

This man evidently was a cab driver.’ 

He was the one who had the ape theory. 
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ny "Ang ’ ee,” cried Jerry, with the mallet raised, 
“T'll teach ’ ee to call us hidiots!” 

Jerry was just drunk enough to be ugly. 

If his mallet had struck his victim that would have 
been the last of Pallog. 

Nick, in his disguise as a coster, dashed forward. 

He caught Jerry by the arm, and tore the mallet 
from his grasp. 

“Ere there, fair play!’’ cried the coster. “Don’t 
it a man for speakin’ ’is mind!” 

It was not till then that Pallog knew that such a 
deadly blow had been aimed at him. 

He ducked and darted, toward the door. 


A rough-looking fellow struck him on the side of | 


the head, and sent him spinning to a corner. 
Jerry, the cabmax, and two others, closed with 
Nick. : } 
In about two seconds they wished th ey hadn't. 
He penet the mallet and struck out with both 


Breet; 2 


. floor. 
Nick then caught the third by the collar and waist- 


‘into the air. 

For half-a-second he held him there. / 
Then he threw him at the group of half-a-dozen or 
+ so who were thinking of joining in the fight. 


‘The flying body of their comrade’ struck three of, 
them at once. . 
One caught a boot heel in this eve. P 
Another had his wind knocked out of him.- 
The third lost a tooth because the flying man’s 
elbow hit him in the mouth. his 
| The others stumbled out of the way. 
Most of the men in the bar made for the sidewalk. 
Those who staid slunk into corners. 
bsp Nea play, says I, an’ free speech,” Nick eae 
4 cheerfully, as he picked up the mallet and placed it 
/ on the bar. 
The landlord ran in, 
$a) 41; Getiout, of” eres hevery one of you!” he yelled. 
af bay won't’ ‘ave my ‘ouse turned hinto a prize ring. Get 
out.” 
They iwere all moving out, ‘Nick and Pallog in- 
ees “eluded. Ay “4 7 


fast enough, | 
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Each caught a man.on the j jaw and sent him to the 


band, lifted him from the floor, and swung him up, 


- ye like, till you get to your house. - Is it near? 


it’s like; sir?’ 


. others. 


The landlord seemed to think Nick wasn't going ' 
angrily. eek: 


“Move lively, now!” he cried, giving the detective 
a shove. ; 
Nick turned on him. es 
He saw that it was necessary to play his part thor- 
oughly. : 
So he picked the landlord up, raised him eyed: with, 
the bar, and dropped him over behind it. 
“You stay where you belong,” he said.’ 
The landlord tumbled down’ among bottles and 
glasses, with a great crash. A 
A second later he looked cautiously over the. to a 
of the bar. 
Nick and Pallog were just going’ out. 
All the rest had got out earlier. / ry 
“Blow me!” gasped, the landlord, “hit, that, Coster A 
ain't a rum “un!” Ve ae PE i 


CHAPTER VIL. | 
OF A DAGGER, | i aj 
The men, who had been in the bar were crowded 
“toget! ter on the sidewalk. 

Pallog got close to. Nick. 
“That's right, mister,” said the detective, 
keep your heyes open for a bit.” ~ 
There was no need of this advice. nd! 
Pallog seemed. to be thoroughly frightened, 
“T didn’t want a rew with then he muttered. 
didn’t think what I was saying.” 
“Never mind,” returned Nick, me's ‘stand | b3 ye, 


THE HILT 


rahe 


“No, I don’t live in this part of town.” ye via Re 7 
“Ah! just lookin’ through Whitechapel to. see wot, 


Yes, that’s it { ‘iu to pass time.” ; 
Jerry and his friends were muttering and glancing Bi 
angrily at the detective and Pallog. , ' 
“Do you suppose they” Il follow us pi aakad Pallos 
with a backward glance, . 4 
“Mebbe, sir ; like enough,” responded N digs 
I’m good for’ em hif they do,” vey 
“Yes, you are: ‘You are a very strong ma 
“T was. brought up, fighting.” sted 
A crowd had. begun to kas about Jey di 
The row had taken place $0. quiekly th 
on, the’ street heard i it, Dut Jerry. ae f 


Somebody took a potato from a coster’s cart and 
threw it at Nick and Pallog. 

It missed, but Pallog was made more nervous. 

“If we get into a general row,” he said, “it will be 
too much even for you.” 
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“Right you are,’ responded Nick. ‘We'll dodge 


bem.” 

He took Pallog by the arm and turned him into 
an alley. 

“Nick, who really did wish to get away so that he 
could have Pallog to himself, hurried. © 

A shower of stones, sticks and vegetables fell be- 
hind them, as they made their first turn. 

They dodged about in the alleys for several min- 
utes, gradually losing sound of their pursuers, un- 
til at last they were out on Whitechapel road again. 

“They'l ll lay for us again if they see us,” said Pal- 
log. 
| “We might step into a pub till they forget us,” re- 
| sponded Nick. 
| “We'll do that, and Vu stand treat.” 
“T’ll have to go you.” 
No. 317 was near, and Nick led the way eae 


| hoped to find the young detective, for Patsy might 
be very useful a little later. 

There was no sign of Patsy in the pub. 

“T don’t believe he’s been here,” thought Nick. 
“Tf he had, he would have found some way to let me 
know.” 

Pallog set up the drinks, and Nick stayed in the 
‘par with him for half-an- hour. 

| The man was in his power, and yet Nick aid not 
peaee lim. 

- He had been doing too much thinking for that. 
The fact was that Nick had returned to the black 
mS theory that he had given up as} soon as he 


ahs ‘As! he thought it over, remembering: what the min- 

ister had told him about the call of Pallog’s friend at 

Sold Bailey, he saw, clearly that the. scoundrel had 

} made his escape in time to be at Chari ing Cross long. 
before the arrival of Blowitz. 

- Pallog, therefore, eo have committed the mur- 

der. . 

Mt Nick did pe believ e Cae he fei 

+ He had begun to believe that he knew what de 
mR an was. Nene as around WwW Mbhachapel for. 
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He no longer needed Patsy’s information, but he’ ° 


learned that Pallog was out of prison. t 


ot: 


was stay. with him till I find out, ” was Nick’ de- 


‘cision. 


Tt was not long before Nick saw that Pitlog was | 
trying to get rid of him. 
Nick immediately began to talk Shout tie Charing 
Cross murder. 
“That was a hawful ne in the railroad train,” 
said he. 
Pallog gave a short gt unt, which migtt have 
meant yes. 
“Wot do you think of it, sir?” asked Nick. | 
“J don’t think anything,” replied Pallog. “T’ve 
got into trouble once shooting off my mouth about 
it, and I won't make the same mistake twice.” 
“But you an’ me won’t ’ave no trouble.” We're 
friends. Now, between you:an’ me; wasn’t-the mur- 
derer/a mighty clever chap?” : 
“He must have been to-fool the police as he has.” 
“That’s just it, sir. He’s got the police eH I 
don’t think they'll never cateh ’im.” 
“Why not?” 
““Cause he’s got so fur away. He's phi out of 
the city long afore this.’’ 
“Yes, maybe,” said Pallog, uneasily. Lon 
“Just you see, sir,” Nick went ‘on, confidentially, 
“the feller did the thing in a moving train. Wot was 
to prevent *im in the fog — gettin’ on another 
train?” 
He paused, but Pallog did not answer. 
“Wot was to prevent ‘im? says I,” Nick added. 
“What?” asked Pallog, “were you talking to me? 
Have another drink. I shall have to be going pretty 
soon.” pha 
“Thankee, don't care if I do. ’E could ’a’ 
the train fer the Mansion House——” 
“TL won't talk abotit it,” interrupted as: crossly. 
“I’m not interested. “Here’s how.” . 
He raised his glass, and Nick did fikeewise: Perc, 
Pailog took hut a ; sip of his liquor, and then ‘cau-— 
tiously emptied the glass into a spittoon. 
| “He’s trying to get me drunk,” fives BER with 
a silent chuckle. 


The detective had taken nothing rae ale, and he | 


tooken 


set his glass down after a taste. 


“T won't say another word,” he said. 
are friends, ain’t we??- 
He slapped Pallog on the shoulder. 
“Ves,” returned EaHeE, with a glance at the 


“Youan' me — 


: : i 
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detective, “and I’m obliged for what you did for me. 
Good-night.” 
“Goin’ now?” : 


Pallog had started for the door. 
“Yes; it’s getting late. Good-night.” . 


‘Vl go—hic—with you a little way. Hic! those 


blokes may be layin’ fer you.” 

Nick staggered a little as he crossed the barroom. 

Pallog’s eyes sparkled. 

He seemed to think that, at last, he should be able 
to shake’ the good-natured coster. 

“I guess there isn’t any danger now,” 
sponded, . 

“V'll fix’’em,” Nick boasted. “Hic! 
on if they want anything of me.” 

He took Palleg by the arm. 


he re- 


let “em come 


Pallog tried to draw pwey: but the detective. 


wouldn’t let him go. 

“United we stan’, as the Y sakes say—-hic!”’ bab- 
bled Nick, “an’ divided we fall, Come on. You're a 
good feller, an’ so’m I.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Pallog, “but you aan t need to 
hang onto me like that.” ~ 

“Yesh I do—hic! I don’t -want to fall.” 

For some little distance they went stragg ling 
along the Whitechapel road. 

Loafers on the street laughed at them, and Pallog 
- got more and more uneasy. 

He kept looking around, never failing to glance 
‘into the alleys they passed. 

Nick observed this. i 

“Still hunting for somebody,” he thought. 


Suddenly Pallog made a quick movement. a 
The detective was equally. quick, but he did not 


try to keep hold of his man any longer. 
His judgment told him that it was time to let go. 
Accordingly he allowed Pallog to shake him off. 


“Ere !—hic!” stammered, Nick, bis tsa 4 to the ° 
_, curb; “let's ’ave one more dr ink—eh?” 


Pallog had darted into an alley. 
Nick’s eyes were open, and he saw a shadowy form 
’ further up the alley just passing under a lamppost. 
'- One dim glimpse was enough. 
‘The form was that of a black man! ~ 
There was a long overcoat, a face that was unlike 
an African’s, and then the form disappeared. 
Probably it went into a door way. 
Nick saw Pallog pass under the same lamppost 
‘i and disappear also. 


ths 
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“Now, I know I’m right!” thought the detective. 
“Pallog Sad was looking for thie black man, wks saw 4 
him first !” a 

Nick. stepped into the alley, keeping close to{\a 
Suiiding so as to conceal himself in its shadow. 

A few paces from the street there was a oie of — 
empty boxes. 

They were at the back door of a dry goods store. : 

The detective knelt beside the boxes, with his eyes © 
fixed on the spot where Pallog and the black man | 
had disappeared. ier 

After a moment. he could see a sever just be- i 


yond the lamppost. y . peed 
Somebody was standing in it. : i 
Nick knew that it must be Pallog. =» —  4..098 
Probably he was looking back to see whether the 

coster had followed him. ; . 


That this was the case was proved a little ee 
The man in the doorway was Pallog, and, not satis- : 
fied with looking, he stepped into the alley and went - 
slowly toward the street. 2 “ah 
Nick quietly crawled into an empty box and 
curled up. 
He heard Paliog come to the boxes, looi® patina E 
them and pass on to the entrance of the alley. ah Gs 
Peeping out then, Nick saw him stand at the en : 
trance a moment and look in both directions alone 
the street. 
After that, he retraced his steps dea went in at ‘the 
dcorway where he had been standing. sii, 
Then Nick crawled out of his hiding place, and is 


went to the doorway also. 


It was dark in there, but he heatd. steps on the : 
next landing above. ' 
Nick softly climbed the stairs: pee 
As he got to the topstep he heard the clicking of i 
alatch. ef 
It did not sound as if a,door was i Being opened, 
“T know what that: means,” one Nick; “Pallog ’ 
is picking a lock,” 
It was impossible to see a thing. * 
The detective could have leaped toward ies sound 
He could have risked a revolver shot in the dark ‘i 
ness. 
But it was not fear that held bh back. 
Nick believed that Pallog, like himself, was a ; 
the black man from Borneo. | a 
“One villain will uncover the other, "thought 
“if T let them Bane. ; 
4 oh 


Ai eae 


4 
4 
: ¥ 


6) he stood still until ne aceon of the, lock 
ceased. 
~- Then he heard the sound of a door softly opened 
and shut. 


Next instant there was a racket in the room be- 


ond. 
Gs It-was then time to act, and Nick darted along the 
Rouse toward the sounds. © 
: Chairs and tables seemed to be upsetting. 
He heard Pallog’s voice. 
It was speaking in a language that even Nick ae 
ter did not understand. ; 
There was another voice, deep and thick. 
- Both were speaking together, 
Evidently Pallog and another man were engaged 
in’ a furious struggle. 
The other must be the black whom Nick beleved 
t0 be the murderer of Blowitz. } 
"What luck to get them both at one stroke!” 
thought Nick. 
“He was feeling his way along the wall for a door. 
Having, found it, he tried the handle. 
It turned, but the door was locked. 


As proved by a later investigation, it was a spring’ 


he 


door behind him, the lock had fiahcnea again. 


_ Sounds within the room showed that the fight had 
igot to the further side. 

_ There was no time for picking the lock again, 

~ Nick put his shoulder to the door and pushed. 
Bap he woodwork creaked and strained, 

: He drew back a bit and lunged with all his force. 
With a stash and crash the door gave biond and 
let the detective into the room. 

: The racket was then louder than ever. 
But just as Nick entered there was the noise of a 
déot slammed somewhere in front of him. 

phen the sound of the struggle was less loud. 

| There were other sounds, however. 

ed ine. feet could be heard in other parts, 4 of 
building. 
‘Tenants 
; hat was the matter. _ 

\ “Meantime the two men he was after had fought 
| heir way into an adjoining room. 

a made for the dicen yay i he had heard the 


, 
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Pallog had picked it, and then, when he closed the 


were running Shoah trying to find out . 


. Nick gave but one glance at Pallog., \ 
He leaped for the ¢ open door, “sf 
The black man must have gone out that way,” shat 
“One villain has done for the other, so that I can { 

was in the ; 


He stumbled upon an overturned chair, and fell to 
his hands and knees. 

In this he lost a second. 

"No more than that, however, for ee was Sup again 


and in another instant was trying to open a door. 


This, too, was locked. ‘ 

Again the detective threw himself against the bat- 
vier, 

As before, the door trek at the fest lunge. 

Nick was in the second room, which seemed, if 
possible, to be darker than the first. 

Just as he stepped in he heard a groan, and the 
sound of a falling body. . cates 

The noise of hurrying steps was gr eater, 

They were in every direction. 

But the sound of struggling had ceased abruptly. 

It was not till then that Nick had time to get at 
his pocket-lantern. 

This and one or two other tools of his profession 
he had taken with him from the hotel, and he had put 


them in the pockets of his coster suit, 


He halted for no more than half- a-second, 

* Then the bright rays of the dantern flashed upon. 
the scene, 

He saw a plainly Hikished room. 

At the further end was a partly-open door. 

Near it on the floox 1 was the body of a man, face’ 
upward. 

It was: Pallog. 
- His lips were patted and his eyes Batt 

One knee was raised. 

The other leg was doubled under him, 

His’ hands were at his breast. 

They evidently had been brought there i in an ef- 
fort to tear away a dagger, 

The hilt of the weapon showed Blais almost 


w ithin reach of his fingers. 


It seemed to have been driven with greet force 


‘clear through his heart. 


CHAPTER aval 


THE BLACK MAN. 


take ach A ie alive,” 


detective’s s re 
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thoughts, “but there’s only one left, and that one I’ve 
got to have!” 

As he was about to pass through the doorway, a 
negro confronted, him. 


He was hali-dressed, and his eyes: were bulging 


with surprise and anger. 

The light of Nick’s lantern showed that he was an 
ordinary African, not the man he was after. 

“What you doin’ here?’ demanded the negro. 

He placed himself in Nick’s way. 

There was a razor in his hand. 

“Stand back!” cried Nick, sternly, drawing his re- 
volver. 

The negro darted back a pace or two, but his eyes 
glowed fiercely, and he repeated his question. 

“What you doin’ here?” 

“T am an officer,” es Nick, sae 
mustn’t interfere with me 

He hoped that this shitement would satisfy the 
negro, for he wanted no trouble with the tenants. 

He could understand their feelings, and he knew 
that they. would suppose that he was only a drunken 
- coaster on a rampage. 

, It proved that the word “officer”! had xo ter ror for 
them. ; 

On the contrary, it made them more angry. 

Other dark faces confronted Nick. 

He was making his way rapidly across the room to 

‘another door. 

“T sha’n’t harm you,” he said as tte crossed. “Tlre 
man I am after went out here. You'd better help 
me instead of standing in the way.” 

“You've got no right in a respectable house!’ 
cried one of the negroes-in front of him. 

; “Out of the way!’ was the detective’s response. 

He rushed straight. at the doorway. 

Those who were theré drew back a little,\but just 
before he came te the door somebody whom he had 
mot seen leaped upon him from seating 

Nick threw back an arm. 

“He knew that the negro’s weapon, a razor, would 
be used against him. 

He felt a prick on his shoulder, and then the cold 
steel of the razor’s back sliding along, his neck. 

_. That blow had been warded off, but the cowardly 
attempt gave the others courage. mS 

‘They rushed upon the detective, striking at him 

and slashing right and left with their razors. 

PS shut off the light. Y aera 


“Vou 


» tp ‘ fi .» 44 
+) 20 4 Hie ae 


\ “v 
a he eee ' veh a) 


thought Nick, 


hallway. 2 ae 


a 
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It gave them an sdvantien over him, as ay could. 
see where to strike. 

In the dark he counted on their aiashiaw each 
other. 

It would have’ been comparatively eras shoot 4 
three or four of them and so clear a way. 

But that was the last thing Nick wanted to do. 

He understood what they felt. fi a 

They might be the worst criminals in onde for 
all he knew, but they had nothing to do with, the ’ 
crime he was working on. 2 i 

Naturally, they would be angry at finding a coster 
tearing around in the house late at night. 

He felt that it would be nothing less than murder 
to shoot any of these men unless he was ey, 
compelled to use his revolver to save himself. 

It must be understood, too, that all was happening, 
with lightninglike rapidity. 

It.was now but a few seconds since he had see 
Pallog’s body with the dagger sticking intoit. 

Having doused ey light, Nick stepped back | a 
pace. 

At the same time he wheeled about, grasped ir in shel 
dark at the man whose razor he had felt, and thre 
him heavily to the: floor. a) 

Then he used his fists. . ; 

He did not need'to see his foes. “Vena 

It was only necessary to strike out in tite dar! 
ness to hit somebody. a Te 

Crack! smash! went the detective’s hard fists. 

Now, they landed on a nose, now on a jaw, now a 
gasp showed that’ he had* knocked out somebody 
wind with a blow on the chest. | | 

Attempts to grapple with ah were shaken oa 


pias 


: 


$o at in a moment they were grappling with ¢ e 
other. 
Every one of them seemed to suppose thee he 
fighting with the coster. | 7 oe 

Tae were yelling ane cursing, and Step on n th 


in other buildings, who were ae ae in ‘to j 
in the fray. ‘ 
“Tl have all Whitechapel against me at this r 


“But he had- éleared the way in eee of him. 


The negroes were clashing at each other 
room when Nick ies meen the do l 


yt 
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Men were crowding up the stairs. 

He could not see, but he could hear them: 

At his left he saw a glimmer of light. 

It came from a lamp in a building across a court, 
and it showed therefore that there was a window 
near. 

The detective leaped toward it. 

The window was open, reised from the ‘ocdinin 

“My man went out this way, sure!” thought Nick. 

Without an instant’s hesitation he crawled out. 

There was just light enough outside for him to see 
that. the roof of a shed was below him. 

He dropped to it, ran to the edge and dropped 

again, this tifae landing on the ground. 
~~ At first he seemed to be in a pocket between build- 
_ ings from which there was no way oit. 

He knew, however, that there must be an alley 
somewhere, and he ran around the sides of the court 
looking for it. 

Not wishing to be delayed again by the resistance 

“of tenants, he did not use his lantern. 

The light would surely have attracted attention to 
him. 

So he felt along the walls of the houses. until he 

_ came to an opening. 

It was a narrow passage, crooked and perfectly 
~ dark, that led through the buildings, not between 
them. 

Nick entered it. 

As he did so he heard light, hurrying steps ahead. 
With his weapon ready for instant use now, he 
ran softly on, turning a corner sharply and seeing in 
ps front of him the alley into which Pallog had run from 
: Whitechapel road. 


The one street lamp burning there ee him to 
‘see the door through which he and Pallog had gone 
into the building. 


Beyond it was dark until he had come under fie x 


¥ lamp itself. C 

Then the glow of light on the street revealed the 
"pile of boxes where he had hidden from Pallog. 
It also revealed just a glimpse of a form ducking 

_ behind the boxes. 

The detective approached the pile stealthily. 
_ When he had come to the spot where he had seen 
‘the figure duck, he leaped. 
He knew his ground now. 
_ This was ae the spot where he had ian: 


ry 
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He knew there was only one box there big enough 
for a man to get into. 

Nick bent and reached into that box. 

A man was there, and the detective dragged him 
out. 

“Let me alone!” cried a thick voice. 


The mar began to struggle. 
In a flash Nick had bracelets on his wrists 


“Behave yourself,” said Nick, quietly. ee 
The man gasped as he saw that his hands were 
caught. 


He twisted the steel hath a moment, as if he 
thought he might be able to break it. 

Then he drew a long breath and gave it up. 

“All right,” he said, “I’m done for.” 

Nick took him by the arm and marched him ‘out to 
the street. 

There, as luck would have it, ihe saw Patsy talking 
with two policemen. 


The young detective had just come to Whitechapel 
from the Old Bailey. 


“Here we are, ee bs 
murderer of Blowitz,” 

“That’s right,” said the prisoner, in a sumed 
sad tone, “I did it, and it was all for nothing. He 
didn't have the stone with him.” 

“And so Pallog didn’t take it from you,” 
Nick. 

“No. 
been more careful. He must have guessed how I 
took the train from Charing Cross to the Mansion 
House, and he must ‘have known that I would be 
likely to have a room in a building where other black 
men liye. I.suppose that is how he came to be 
hunting for me here.” — 

“Partly that,” said Nick. 
ing for you. 
same theory about the murder that I did. He 
thought you had succeeded in getting the diamond, 
and he was ee you in the hope that he could take 
it from you.” 

“Yes, that was it, but he didn't get it; Ps AL 
didn’t have the stone with him.” z 


said Nick. “This is the 


said 


“T saw that he was look- 


They were standing at the curb during this, the © 


policemen listening with great interest. 
A crowd was gathering. 
“Better take him to the station, officers,” ae 


Nick, “and have some men come with me to cesioee 
ra | Pea a! 5 OF 


I thought he was in prison or I should have. 


I believed that he had come to the 


26 
the dead ney of the other man. 
where it is.’ 


I'll show you 


While Nick was speaking the black man had 


brought his handcuffed hands to his vest pocket. 

He was fumbling with his oa ie in one of the 
pockets. 

Suddenly he raised his hand to his mouth. 

Nick reached for him swiftly and drew his hand 
away, but it was too late. 

The black had put something 
which he swallowed hastily. 

“Vou ¢an take me now,” he cried, with a wild 
laugh. 

Then he began to reel. 

Tie ies policetnan held him for a moment, but he 
writhed so that they had to let him down. 

He lay quivering on the sidewalk, and he ‘said 
something in his own bile ape? that no one under- 
stood. 

Then there was a frightful gasp, a last shudder of 
Hs body, and he became rigid. : 
“Well,” said Nick, gravely, “he has beaten the 
hangman, that’s all. Let’s get done with iRe job by 

placing a guard over Pallog’s body.” 

‘The crowd had attracted other policemen to the 

_ spot. ates } ; 
Two were left as a guard for the black man, and 
the others went with Nick and Patsy back to the 
building where the detective had had: his eee 
with the negroes. 


into his mouth, 


By that time the place was “tigtbed’ and thé row 4 
ae had stopped, but the tenants and many isa" were 


standing about, talking excitedly. 


ji BO. many of them had been hurt by their scrapping 
with each other that there w as no fight left in them. 


; So they made no trouble when the officers and de- 
i tectives entered the building. 


“Nick Jed them. through the: broken phat to the 

‘room where Pallog lay— 
That is, where Pallog had faut, yt Nick’ stopped 

short i in amazement. fae 

ai ~ The room was empty. | f 
‘There was no dead body on 1 the ape” 

x Cane t be pk Bi ‘said Nick; 

place! ph yi Ft Ps ag 
He dices hts the othe rooms od the ey. 

aah / No dead man. nis ot OIL A 

ere! has Aina the aw Hes, ‘tho’ caus 


y 
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_ the hilt of the dagger | Eainst his heart, preven 


2 Bailey. 


saying that Jan had been caught. Th 


‘interesting case. 


he was the 
‘ter's Advertisement ; or, A Ne 


but the Carters had many 


Every one of them declared, and with 7 
truth, that he had seen no dead body. 

Nick then went back 'to the room where he had 
seen Pallog lying. 

There was a cheap carpet on the floor. 

In one corner something seemed to be the mat- 
ter with it, 

The detective stooped there, and pitied up th 
edge of the carpet. Berar ys: 

He drew forth a broken dagger. i 

The blade had snapped just below the hilt. 

“Now, it’s clear,” said Nick. ‘“Pallog wasn’t de 
he wasn’t even scratched. He must have susp 
that I was coming. At any rate, he must have he 
me breaking in the door. Then, finding that eu 
could not overpower the black, he dropped and pu 


gation yet 
“He tricked me wale for he must ne know 
I would go on after the black. He pro 
from a window into the alley pie Tr 
trouble with the tenants.” ! 
Nick gave the broken dagger to the 
and went back to. the Tavistock with Patgy.. 
On. the way Patsy told him about matters 


Pallog’s br other had insisted ae 1 was 
who ought to be there, until Patsy bluffed hi 


down and confessed. That had taken 
which accounted for Patsy 8 peetiny’ to Whit 
so late. _ 

“Well,” said Nick, ie have one satisfaction ‘ 


rect. But we don’t a6 home Heh 
ts in England as long as Jan Pallog j is ike 
“There’s! no telling what he’ll do next, but 
fight for that diamond as long as he has life. to 
with. a aay No 
“We must try ts len nae where he belongs | 
he has a chance to do any more damage. 
“That's our te a job, oak ey ae 


) THE END. . 


Next, week’s issue, Ro. 269, wit conta 


Criminal. Jan- Pallog was 
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FUN FOR EVERYBODY! 


One week more, boys, and you will know the names of the winners in this contest, Next week their 
announced. Look owt for next week’s issue, You may find your name in it as a prize winner, 
of corking funny stories we haven’t had room to print yet. They have all been entered in the 
find a few of them belew. In the meantime, get to work on the new contest. If you 
Send ‘in your stories for it as fast as you please. We are all 


names will be 
We have a lot 


contest, and you will ; 
don’t know all about #,’ tera to page 33. 


ready fer them. 


Burdock’s Goat. 
(By William Robb, Pa.) 


afternoon the’eleven Boblink boys sur- 
ia Sane an enormous, shaggy goat, turned 
him Io ein Burdock’s garden, nailed up the gate, and 
pie jon it home aud flattened their eleven little noses 
then he back windows to watch for coming events. 
paneer his goatship had spent three minutes in the 
sr vai had managed to make himself perfectly at 
niled down the clothes line and devoured two 
Jace collars, a pair of under sleeves and a striped stock- 
ing belonging to Mrs. Burdock, and was busily engaged 
bib pry one of Burdeck’s shirts, when the servant girl 
SE uation out with a basket of clothes to hang up. 
car oThe saints preserve us!’’ she exclaimed, coming to 
a dead halt and gazing open-mouthed at the goat, who 
was calmly munching away at the shirt. ; 
 éShew, shew, shew!’’ screamed the girl, setting down 
‘the basket, taking her skirts in both hands, and shaking 
them violently toward the intruder. a 
hen the goat, who evidently considered her move- 
"ments in the light of a challenge, suddenly dropped his 
wicked old head and darted at her with the force of an 
Erie locomotive, and just one minute later by the city 
hall clock that girl had tumbled a back somersault over 
the clothes basket, and was crawling away on her hands 
and knees in search of a place to die. Pe 
The goat followed, butting her unmercifu y every 
third second.: It is likely that he would have ‘kept om 
- putting her for the next two weeks if Mrs. Burdock, 
who had been a witness of the unfortunate affair, had 
not armed herself with the family poker and hurried to 
scue. y 
Merl goodaes, Anne! 2066 seas ead an 
“ aimed, aiming a blow : : E 
Eine i by a few of the shortest kind of ances It 
was not repeated, owing to the goat Shigeki fa 
on his hind feet, waltzing toward her an er king 1€ 
in the small of the back hard enough to Igosen ora 
nails and destroy her faith in the blessed immortali ye 
When Mrs. Burdock returned to her gene ote 
crawled out from behind the grindstone mies Pg is 
been tessed, and made for the house, stopping ¥ 


once, when the goat came after, 


garden, 
home 
‘oll 


and butted her headfirst 


like Satan in the book of Job, seeking what he might 
devour. 

Meanwhile, the eleven little Boblink boys fairly 
hugged themselves with pleasure over the performance. ° 

By the time Burdock returned home that evening and 
learned all the particulars from his arnica-soaked wife, 
the goat had eaten nearly all the week’s washing, half 
the grape vine, and one side out of the clothes basket. 


‘“‘Why in thunder didn’t you put him out and not! 
leave him there to destroy everything?’’ he demanded, 
angrily. 

‘Because he wouldn't go and I was not geing to stay 
there to be killed, that’s why,’’ answered his wife, ex- 
citedly. ; 

“‘Wouldn’t fiddlesticks!’’ he. exclaimed, making 
the garden, fellowed by the entire family. 

“*Get out of here, you thief!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
came into the garden, and caught sight of the shaggy 
visitor. ; | 

The goat bit off another mouthful of the basket and 
regarded him with a mischievous twinkle of his eye. 

“You won’t go, hey?’ exclaimed Burdock, trying 
to kick a hole in the enemy’s ribs. ‘‘I’ll show you 
wheth——” 

The sentence was left unfinished, as the goat just then 
dropped his head on Butdock’s shirt bosom, 

Before Burdock could recover his equilibrium, he had 
been butted seven times in seven fresh spots, and was 
down on his knees, and crawling around in a very un- 
dignified manner, to the horror of the family and the 
infinite glee of eleven young Bublinks next door. 


““Took out he don’t hurt you!’ screamed Mrs. Bur- . 
dock, as the goat sent him flying into a sand pile. 
When Burdock had got his bald head out of the sand he 
was mud all over his clothes, and tried to catch the 
brute by the horns, but desisted after he had lost two 
front teeth and been rolled in the mud. ; 


‘‘Don’t make a living show of yourself before the 
neighibors!"’ advised his wife. , es 

‘*Golly, dad, look out! he is comin’ again!’ shouted 
his son, enthusiastically. 

Mr. Burdeck waxed profane, and swore three-story 
oaths in such rapid suceession that his family held their — 
breaths and a pious eld lady who lived in a house in the - 
rear, shut up her windews and sent out the cook for a 
policeman or a missionary. 


for 


‘into the grape arbor. i ae : 

vs se insi oor was locked, and the o : ee 

Be aids tke, bbises aa theirown rooms, and “Run for it, dad! advised his sona moment later, f 

ee fortunates soug hey could extract from rubbing and when the goat’s attention seemed to be turned away. 

33 Ete okie eds wandered around the garden Burdock sprang to his feet, and followed his off- 
ay ing; : | bs : 


- 
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lobsters working for me eight days a week, eight weeks © 


_ cornmeal made into a dough. 
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spring’s suggestion. He was legging it in superb style, 
and the chances of his reaching the house seemed excel- 
lent, when the brute- suddenly clapped on more steam, 
gained rapidly, and darting between ‘his legs, capsized 
him into the ash box. 

His family dragged him inside, another candidate for 
rubbing with arnica and a blessed haven of rest. 

The back of the house has been hermetically sealed, 
and Burdock now proposes extending an invitation to 
the militia regiments of Boston to come and practice 
matksmanship off the roof, promising to furnish a live 
goat for a target, and a silver napkin ring as the’ first 
prize. 


A Lobster Dream. 
(By Bertie Green, N. VY.) 


I dreamed I was boss of a lobster factory. I had eight 
a month, and eight months a year. After these eight lob- 
sters worked for me eight years they got sassy and 
struck for eight dollars a minute for eight minute’ : 
work from eight o’clock till eiglt minutes after eight. 
got angry at: those eight lobsters, and drew my mgt 
shooter and shot the eight lobsters with eight bullets. 

Then I made eight graves eightfeet deep to bury eight 
lobsters. The alarm rang, I awoke ahd a naibe red I 
ate PUSS 


A Lumberman’s Chicken Story. 
{By Will Thompson, Ind.) 


A veteran lumberman told this story: 

“‘T was the commissary of subsistence in a latge lum- 
ber camp up Northwest and drove a hundred miles to get 
a change o fare. I returned with two crates of chickens. 

“Grain being out of the. question, they were fed on 
This proved to be rather 
expensive, so our commissary mixed sawdust with it in 
the over-proportion of three parts of eornmeal to one 
part of sawdust. The chickens ate as. usual, and the hens 
began to lay. 

“By and by the meal grew scarce, and the sawdust 
was'inereased until the food became three parts of ‘saw- 


dust to one part of neal. 


“One of the older hens manifesting a desire to brood, 
twelve egys were assigned to her, and at the end of 
twenty-one days what do you suppose she hatched? 
| “Eleven woodpeckers and a chicken with a wooden 


: eer’ 


A Disturbance in a Church. 
(By Arthur Welsh, Pa.) 


We have had more trouble at. our Methodist mecting- 


_ house! Last Sunday Revérend Mr. Moody was just be- 


ginning his sermon, and had utteted the words, ‘‘Breth-- 


‘ern, I wish to direct your attention this morning to the 
. fourth verse ‘of the twentieth chapter of St. ——" when 


a hen emerged from a recess beneath the pulpit. 


As she 


_-had just laid an egg, she interrupted Mr. Moody to an- 


‘ + nounce the fact: to the cotigregation, aud he stopped 
short as: she walked out into the aisle, sscreeching, 
Wh Lica Gosuirar anaes Wa 6 “kuk- kuk- te- ate 4 
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’ Sunday-school scholar, in the eye. Then another bo 


both beat on'the lower part of the pipe vail t 


mine, and wishing they could stab Deacon Grimes wit 
out being hanged for murder: | 


from the exchange for one isso, and I 
to the next 


Mr. Moody contemplated her for a moment, and then 
concluded to go.on; but the sound of his voice séemed 
to provoke her to rivalry, and she put oft a pressure of - 
five or six pounds to the square inch, and made such a 
racket that the preacher stopped again and said: 

‘*Will Deacon Grimes please remove that disgraceful 
chicken from the meeting-house?”’ 7” 

The deacon rose, aud proceeded with the task. H 
first tried to drive her toward the door, but she dodged 
him and stili clucking vigorously, got under the seat in of 
the front pew. ‘Then ‘the deacon seized his umbrella and 
vee her out in the aisle again, after which he tried — 

‘Shoo’? her toward the door, but she darted into” at 
ee and hopped over the partition, came down 10 th 
Opposite pew, and out into the side aisle, nak k? 
noise like a steam planing mill. , ry 

The deacon did not like to'climb over after. her, so shee 
went around and jtst as he got in the side aisle, the ae F, 
flew over into the middle aisle again. Then the hoys ave 
the gallery laughed, and the deacon began to get red j ie 
the face, 

At last Mr. Binus came out of his pew to help, and a 
both he and the deacon made a dash at the chicken fror 
opposite directions, she flew up with a wild cluck to 
gallery, and perched on the edge, while she gave ex 
expressions to her views by emitting five hundred clucks | 
a winute, The deacon flung a hymn book at her to scare | 
her down again, but he missed, and hit Billy Jones, a — 


the galiery madea dash at her, and reachedsso far over 
that he tumbled and fellon Mrs. Miskey’s bonnet, w 
upon she said alond that he was predestined as the 
lows. The crash scared the heu, and she flew over’ 
roosted on the stove pipe that rai ee ihe baa 
ceiling. ¥ 


brellas, and at the fifth or sixth knock the vi Be 
and about forty feet of it came down with aoc 


There were women in that congrega on 
home looking as if they had been wo ele in a coa 


The hen came down with the stove pipe, and as 
flew by Mr. Binns he made a dash at her wi 
brella, and knocked her clear through a $15 
glass, whereupon she landed in the street, and’ nD 
off clucking insanely. Then Mr. Moody adjourt 
congregation. They are going to expel the owner. 
hen from the picts when they discover his id 
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Mi Editorial Wit. 
(By Frank Hall, Mass.) 


In the autumn of Bee my friend the editor 
Baldwinsville Bugle, was. obliged to go and dig” 
*taters, and he axed me to editor for him dooritt By 
absence. if . 
Accordingly I ground’ op his sana 
It didn’t take mea great while to slash 


ag 


aunt ‘to Tes 


town, a little j 
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had. bin severely rackt by my mental efforts. (This is 
- sorter ironical.) 
So I went over to the ralroad offiss and axed the 
sooperintendent for a pars. 
‘*You a editor?’ he axed, evidently on the pint of 
snickerin’. | 
‘‘ Ves, sir,’? sez I, ‘Don’t I look poor enuff ?’’ 
**Just about,’’ sed he, “‘ but our road can’t pars you.” 
“Can’t, hay??? 
* NO, Sit-1b camttae. ; 
‘“Becauz,’’ sez I, looking him full in the face with a 
eagle eye, ‘‘it goes so darned slow it can’t pars any- 
body!?? Methinks 1 had him thar. .‘‘It’s the slowest 
raleroad in the West.” 
‘With a mortified air, he told me to git out of his ofiss. 
I pittied him and went out, 


' Of More Importance. 
. (By Wm. 1. Stewart, N. B.) 

A certain phsyician had blundetingly mismanaged a 
case to: which he had been called in consultation. The 
 jndignant family seized him and tied him up, but in 
-/' the night he managed to free himself and escaped by 

swimming across a river which cut off pursuit. 

‘ When he reached home he found his son, who had 

just begun to study medicine, poring over his books. 

He wrung out his wet clothes, and turning to the stu-' 

‘dent, said, gravely: sin 

“My son, don’t be in a hurry with your books; the 

_ first and most important thing is to learn’to swim.”’ 
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Buying and Selling. . 
(By Charles Jenkins, N. J.) 


‘Vou advertised,’’ said the gullible one, ‘‘that you 
had discovered the key to success.'” 
- | “True,’? admitted the fakir. 
5. **Wrell, it don’t help mea little bit,” 
ae sha ‘reason for that,’’ answered the fakir, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘is that you have been buying the key instead of 
__ selling it. \ It has brought me success.” 


. A Reformer Repulsed. 
4... @y Raymond Thompson, Concord, N. BH.) 

_. A man was walking in an alley one day when he saw 
an Irishman vigorously beating his wife. Being a strong 
man, he stopped the fight, and said to the Irishman, 
_ who had recently come over. | 4 
“Why do you beat your wife? 
~ do that.” ison ; 
‘The Irishman looked at him quizzically for a few mo- 
+ ments and then said, ‘‘Begorra, sir, then it’s becose 
_\ your wife beats you.”” The man retired. 


In America we never 


The Deacon and the Book. 
(By W. T. Jones, Washington, D.C.) 
A funny joke, and all the more palatable as its truth. 


D i wy 
af very industrious in selling a new church g 


book costing. 


rT ¥ i h, j \ cd 
AE Syn a ft arte rete 
} ig are we of 


can be vouched for, occurred at a prominent church in 
New Jersey. It seems that a worthy deacon had been | 


29 


seventy-five cents: At the sérvice in question the minis- 
ter, just before dismissing the congregation, rose and 
said: 

‘‘All who have children to baptize will please to pres- 
eut them next Sabbath.” ; 

The deacon, who, by the way, was a little deaf, hav- 
ing an eye to selling the books and supposing the pastor 
was referring to them, immediately jumped up and 
shouted: 

“‘All you who haven’t. can get'as many as you want 
by calling on me, at seventy-five cents each!’ 


A Bunch of Fun. 


(By Chas. V. White, Providence, R. I.) 
WATNED IT KEPT QUIET. 
Scene: A police court. 
Judge—What is your name? 
Witness—Levi Rosinski. 
Judge—Where do youlive? 
Witness—Mine residensh ish in Baxter street. 
Judge—What is your occupation? j 
Witness—I vas in the try coods peeziness sekent hand 
clos’. 
Judge—What is your religion? | 
Witness—Don’t give it avay, chudge, I’m a Quaker. 


HE ‘NEARLY WON THE BET. 


' Pat. bet Mike he could carry a hod of bricks to the top 


of a sixty-foot building with Mike sitting on the hod. 
When near the top Pat made a misstep and nearly 
dropped Mike to the stone sidewalk. Arriving at the 
top, Pat said, ‘‘Begorrah, I’ve won the bet.’’ 
‘Yer have,” said Mike, ‘‘but whin ye shlipped, I 
thought I had ye.” NAG 
SAME ONE. 


Farmer Corntossel—Wall, by chaowder! if that ain’t 
the wust-lookin’ old critter I ever sot eyes on! Ill be 


gum swiggled if I’ll hev sich a lukin’ hoss on the place, ~ 


Hiram. 

Hiram-—Well, dad, I give $15 for him, and it’s a bet- 
ter lookin’ hoss than our Saviour had when he rode 
through the streets of Jerusalem. i 

_ Farmer Corntossel, soletinly, after looking the animal 
over critically—-Hiram, it’s the same horse. Bs 
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A.—Hapg my luck! I made just two calls, aud I'll be 
hanged if I didn’t leave my umbrella at the last place I 
called, A 

B.—How do you know? 
the first place.. 

A.—No, I got if in the first place. 


You might have left it in 


Have You Seen Him? ~ 
(By Sam Burnett, Ohio.). ae 
I vould liked to knows if you hafed seen a big boy 
about the size of his small sister bare footed with a pair 
- of his mother’s boots on had an empty paper bag on his 
back containing three canals and a bottle full of bung-— 
holes. He wore a pork chop coat with a bean soup. lin- 


‘ 
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ing. He was cross-eyed in the back of his head, his hair . 
vas cut curly, he was born before:his elder brother his 


=a 


x 


30 Pies 


mother being present at the occasion. When last seen he 
was shoveling air off the White House with the inten- 
tion of raising money enough to secure a year’s sub- 
scription to Nick Carter Weekly. 

Notice.—If anybody don’t seen him tell Hans. 


Careless. 
(By Charles Jenkins, N. J.) 


Mrs. Gaddle—My husband’s so slipshod. His buttons 
are forever coming off, 

Mrs. Goode (severely )— Perhaps they are not sewed 
on properly. 

Mrs. Gaddle—That’s just it. 
about his sewing. . 


He’s awfully Gataless 


Promptly Given. 
He—My train goes in fifteen minutes. Can you not 


give me one ray of hope before I leave you forever? 
She—Er-that clock is half an hour fast. 


' 
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“Footprints On the Sands of Time.” 
(By Fred Bauer, Milwaukee.) 


The little, witty man was standing at the further end 
of a. long aisle in oue! of the great department stores, i 
vainly racking his mind to reinet ber what he wanted to. 
purchase. Beside him on the floor stood a large basket 
of hour glasses, which were ‘‘selling out.’’ y 

The little man turned and was about to leave when 4 
suddenly he accidentally stepped into the basket of hour ; 
glasses, and broke a great number of them. 

A floor-walker who had observed this, caine rushing — 
along and said: ee 
My dear sir, you will have to pay for the damage” F 
you have done!” vs 

“Oh!’? said the little mau, who had recovered es ite 
presence of inind. “‘Oh! Do you not remember the words 
of a great poet? 

“* “Vives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.’ ” 


He then escaped the astonished floor-walker. 
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Each week in this department you will find a special article, either on stamps or coins, 
Opportunity to our readers to make exchanges of coins as well as stamps through this department free of cost, and 
We will answer, in a special column, any questions‘ our readers would like to ask on these Subjects. Address all 


communications to the Stamp and Coin Department. 


/ . " 


Rare United States Coins. 


The rarest United States coin is the double eagle of 


1849. There is only one coin of this year and denoniina- 
tion in existence. It is the property of the United States 
Mint Cabinet. The United States coin next to the doti- 
ble eagle of 1849 in ratity is the half eagle of 1815. The | 
King of Sweden, who bas an unusually complete collec- 

‘tion of United States coins is said to have purchased one 
of these half eagles at the enormous price of $2,000. 

There are five half eagles of 1815 in existnence. 

The silver dollar of 1804 is also one of the rare coins; 
of this dollar only ten genuine pieces are known to 
exist, all of which are now held by collectors. ‘Of the 
1804 dollar several restrikes have been made. T'o obtain 
a fine one from original die would cost at least $1,000; 

_ there are many altered dates. The half dollars of 1796 
and 1797, if in fine condition bring $40; of the two the 
1796 is the rarer and usually sells at a still higher rate. 
‘The quarter dollars of 1823 and 1827, if in good con- 
dition, sell readily at $30 each; but if in strictly fine 
preservation double that sum is cheerfully paid. 


ila 


is not always a guarantee of a premium above fac 


We alse give oa 


Of the dimes, there are none of extreme rarity, still 
among the rare coins of that denomination that of ae 
is the rarest, and if ina good condition can be bough 

at from $5 to $10; but a real fine specimen would brin 

great deal more. ¥ * 

Among the half dimes that of 1802 is the rarest, and 
a very fine piece with that date sells readily at $100, 4 
Still, there are other United States coins which are 
much sought after, and as they pass from hand to han ry 
only for their face value, and the collector of coins is 
always in search of many of them, we think it but right 
to inform our readers of their nature. To understanc 
weil the premium value of any coin of rarity, the condi 
tion of the piece is essential. A coin brilliant, if fres 
sesso the coining press is considered and known a 

““proof;’’ again, one which is free wea the uses. nd 
abuses of circulated thoney is known as ‘‘uucirculated?? 
and becomes next in premium value. The age of 
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matis of respectability and responsibility is of great 
importance and will be of benefit to holders of the 
“‘eoins, which are sold at a premium or advance over 


face value. 


How Gold Coins Are Made. 

The gold is melted in a crucible, from which it is 
' dipped out with a ladle and poured into iron molds. 
_ When cooled the molds are unlocked and taken apart, 
the precious metal then appearing in the shape of what 
are termed ‘ingots.’ For the coinage one-tenth part of 
copper is mixed with the gold, but the Government also 
makes a business of manufacturing ‘‘merchant’s bars’’ 
- for the use of jewelers, gold leaf makers and dentists 
- who require the virgin metal in their trades. Such bars 
ware as near to perfect putity as can be, being 999 fine 
out of a possible 1,000. The Government, while it 
makes a big profit by coining silver, gains nothing by 
“minting gold pieces, the intrinsic value of whichis 
equal to their face- There is always some loss by wast- 
: ing, too. he sweepings of the Philadelphia Mint alone 

sell for $23,000 annually, pat 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


C, C. G.+An 1849 gold dollar is not rare. Like all 
the other gold dollars, it commands a premium and is 
worth $2; 1849 was the date of first issue and the mints 
-. at Charlotte, Dahlonga; New Orleans and Philadelphia 
"all issued them in 1849 to the numbet of 936,789. 


on C. A.—The rarest dollars issued at the United States 
_ mints during 1894 are those struck at Philadelphia, 
| where roo,coo were ‘issued. The popular impression 
that this date is scarce must therefore be an error. The 
other mitits issued them during that year in large num- 
bers. : Me a 

Ike Smith, San Angelo, Texas.—VYou may be able to 
bieaeget a small premium on your 1798 cent, especially if it 
js in good condition. You may read with profit the arti- 
ele on coins we print in this issue, as it contains an ex- 
. planation of the different terms used in describing the 
- eondition of-a.coin. Your cent of 1802 is worth from $r 
a to $10, according to its value. The other cents you say 
“you have are not particularly rare, unless they are in 


ye 


in: 1795, Jefferson head; 1799, 1804, 1793, 1809, 1811, 
/ 1806, 1796, 1795, 1823. A fine Jefferson bead cent of 
f 9795 has sold for 


|. valuable.» 


$45, although the others mentioned are. 
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A SPLENDID ae 


PRIZE CONTEST. 


Of course you all like funny stories—the kind 
you have been reading lately in the Nick 
CARTER WEEKLY. If you can write any like 
then send them in, that is if you want 

A FIRST RATE UP-TO-DATE BANJO, 
A SPLENDID ALL-WOOL SWEATER, 


OR LONG DISTANCE MEGAPHONES. 

CATES EATERS UL A TR SE LTE RET 
j H . The three boys who send in the three 
3 First Prizes funniest atoriés will each: receive a 
first-class banjo. A beautiful instru- 
ment. Perfect and up-to-date:in every detail. These banjos are 
warranted in every particular. They have 11-inch calf heads, wal- 
nut necks and veneered finger boards, with celluloid inlaid position 
dots, raised frets, twenty-four nickel brackets and wired edge. 


‘These instruments can be easily mastered, and every boy should 
jump at the opportunity to win one. 


F ; 


S dd P H The five boys who send us the 
econ rizes next funniest stories will each 

receive a Spalding all- wool 
sweater. Any color you choose. Guaranteed all wool and full 
shaped to the body and arms. 


The ten boys who send usthe § ~ 


. . \ 
F : Q Third Prizes next funniest stories willreceive | 
means 2 Spalding 12-inch ‘Long Dis- ; 

tance” Megaphone, capable of carrying the sound of the human 
voice two miles. mt 


HERE ARE THE DIRECTIONS: 


This contest will close May ist. Remember, whether your story 
wins a prize or not, it stands a good chance of being published, together | 
with your nanie, ‘ t & 

To become a contestant for these prizes you must cut out the Prize 
Contest Coupon printed herewith; fil] it out properly, and send it to Nick 
CaRTER WEEKLY, care of Street & Smith, 238 William Street, New York 
City, together with your story. No story will be considered that does 
not have this coupon accompanying it. 


COUPON... } 
Nick Carter Weekly Prize Contest No 2. 
PME ED ay mate 5 
ur tdgesnae$duteuds oneut ges weWaviry thine TORY 
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CHYOR TOWER: 6, UA AL wh a Poke 
Seat a ey tan baal ee 
Title of Story, . ; 
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\75 Solid 
GIVEN | AN WA : 


Not Gold Filled Watches 


‘Not Gold Plated Watches . 
BUT ABSOLUTELY  . Le ise: 


SolidGoldWatches 


WARRANTED UNITED STATES ASSAY. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN NUMBER 208 
BOYS OF AMERICA. 


Now Wavnine in “Boys of America” | 
A eee Up-to-Date Story 


+ Si aa a 

‘ TEEN te tT a I et 
: i i I : f EF | | ) . ’ 
. ; : “4 Pein, BF rf able 
feos The Famous Yale Athiete, - oes 4 
“Entitled . i 


T he All- =Star Athletic Club: : 
-‘The Boys Who Couldn't Be Downed a 


The wonderful record of the All-Star Athietic Club, their bites: + 

| fivals, their battles on the ice, in the gymnasium, on the snow, in 
' the’rink, the plots of their enemies, etc., etc., are just a few of the 
features of this remarkable story, throbbing with ‘enthaaiaam: and — 
excitement. Don’t miss No. 20, BOYS OF Aakers pias cs Dice : 

jue des Ai ermiea nets of this ‘Breet green. 
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Physical 
| Health 
Culture 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


A Popular Manual of Bodily 
Exercises and Home Gym- 
nastics for Male and Female. 


BY 


CONTENTS 


The Physical Man. 
The Muscles and Muscle Building. , 
_The Lungs and the Science of Breath- 
4 ing. 

Indoor Exercises and Home Gym- 

Nastics. © 

Eating and Drinking for Health. 
Diet Cures and Anti-Drug Remedies. 
The Value of Baths and Massage. 
’ How to Dress for Health and Beauty. 
Walking and Running. 
Swimming and Bicycling. 


HE book is regulation size, pro- 
T fusely illustrated by full page 
photo-engravings, showing the 
different exercises by male and fe- 
male models posed especially for this 
work. Exercises and home gym- 
nastics will do more for beauty of 
face, form and good health then all 
the medicine ever invented. 


Read list of contents. 
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All Newsdealers, 


40 cents. 


If sent by mail, 3 cents 
additional for postage. 
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Street « Smith 


PUBLISHERS 


238 William Street 
New York 


